





SOME *12.000 SEDANS MAY OFFER THIS KIND OF LU 
BUT NOT AT THIS PRICE. 


i __ hi m i 

A $12,000 price tag is strictly yesterday's symbol of a luxury car. 

^ This 1978 Chrysler LeBaron is the new leader in luxury... luxury you can 

• afford. This new leader has a grand complement of standard features. Special 
». * • features, like a thickly padded vinyl top and rich velour interior trim. Power 

^ steering and brakes, of course. 

The LeBaron Medallion 4-door sticker price shown above even includes 
optional automatic transmission, whitewall radial tires, wire wheel covers, 
and a digital dock, accurate to within one minute per month. 

For your added convenience, you can order other fine Chrysler options. 

A new 4-speaker digital stereo system with electronic search tune. A tinted- 
glass, power sun roof with sunshade. This LeBaron Medallion model offers 
the option of genuine leather seating, shown on the left. The passenger seat 
reclines, and the leather has been made specially soft to the touch. 

Along with its special size, its comforts, and its Chrysler name, it is that remarkable -^- 

price that makes this 1978 Chrysler LeBaron the new leader. And that’s where those w 

$12,000 sedans don't even come close. CHRYSLER 

Buy or Lease the new LeBaron at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. - 

’’'LeBaron Medallion sticker price, including options as shown. Taxes and destination charges extra. a product of 

CHRYSLER LeBARON.THE NEW SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP. CORPORATION 


























GET THE SOUND OF 
STEREO COMPONENTS WITHOUT 
ALL THE STATIC. 



If you're shopping for a stereo, you know what were talking about Unfortunately, 
you probably don't know what they're talking about But you put up with it because you 
want to buy a stereo system and you want great sound and you think only components 
give it to you 

Well, we can give you that sound without driving you crazy in the process Because 
we can give it to you in a compact It's Sony's HMK-419. 

Here's what you get, a 3-speed turntable that can be worked automatically or 
manually, a cueing system that sets the needle down automatically at whatever part of the 
record you want to start; separate bass and treble controls; a loudness compensation 
switch that boosts high and low end frequencies at low volume; and big Sensi-Bass 
speakers that give a good, clear reproduction of bass and treble sounds. And of course, 
there's our built-in cassette player/recorder* with its 
simple one-button recording system for easy operation 

Whatever you're listening to, radio, record player 
or cassette player, you'll be hearing that famous Sony 
sound with more power behind it than you’d ever 
expect from a compact (15 watts per channel, minimum 
RMS at 8 ohms from 50 Hz to 20 kHz with no more than 
2% Total Harmonic Distortion, for those of you who 
do understand ) 

The really big difference between Sony's new com¬ 
pact stereo and components is what you have to go through 

“IT S A SONY” 
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Mobil SI The oil that 


is. 


We decided it was time we had a slogan 
that lives up to our oil. 


Until Mobil 1 came along, few people dreamed a 
motor oil could save gas Then suddenly, here was 
this incredible synthetic oil that not only gave the aver¬ 
age car up to 10 extra miles per tankful of gas, but did 
it immediately (some test cars got clear up to 27 extra 
miles per tankful!) 

Our slogan was perfect then 
Now other oils are saying that - after a gradual con¬ 
ditioning period- they save gas, too 
So that you don't confuse those oils with Mobil 1, 
we're renaming ourselves "the oil that does it all 
What other motor oil saves you gas and does 
all this... 

Goes 1 year on an oil change 

You can actually drive Mobil 1 for one full year, or 
15,000 miles (whichever comes first),without an oil 
change. If your car is new, use Mobil 1 and just follow 
warranty rules. 

Starts at 35° below 

Provided your engine is in good mechanical con¬ 
dition, Mobil 1 can help you start clear down to 35 


degrees below zero Y our antifreeze will freeze before 
Mobil 1 will. 


Protects in hottest weather 

Mobil 1 is built to withstand engine temperatures 
as high as 580 degrees. Because it works so well in 
summer, you don't have to change oil when the sea¬ 
sons change. 

Reduces engine wear 

Mobil 1 is a synthetic motor oil. It lubricates better 
than ordinary premium oils to help your engine run 
smoother, last longer. 


Keeps engines cleaner 

By holding dirt in suspension, away from vital 
I engine parts, Mobil 1 helps give 
I you a cleaner running engine. 

The dirt drains out when you have 
| your oil drained. 

Now you see why we changed 
our slogan. With Mobil 1, saving 
gas is just the beginning 

Mobil K1 The oil that does it all 



© 1977 Mobil Oil Corporation 


Mobil 1 is available in Canada through Imperial Oil stations. 
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Next Week 

THE BIG TWO. made up of Ohio State and Michigan, makes a practice of beating up 
on the Little Eight to earn the privilege of getting beat up on in the Rose Bowl. John 
Underwood visits Indiana Coach Lee Corso. who, win or lose, is always unbowed. 
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Billy Watson’s house is nice and comfortable these 
days. It’s lighted at night, heated in the winter, even 
air-conditioned in the summer. Because there is 
enough energy available to do all these things. 

But there are those who say that unless new 
sources of energy are found, all that could change. 
Some people even suggest that we could run short 
on energy before Billy graduates from high school. 

Right now the people of Phillips Petroleum are 
doing everything we can to make sure that unlikely 
event never happens. 


< ienlltcniuil nungr (oath hoih shim tint/ • mrhl pmier i lectnr plants. 


In New Mexico we’ve recently discovered im¬ 
portant new deposits of uranium ore. 

We’re also adding geothermal energy, produced 
by natural heat found deep within the earth’s crust, 
to our nation’s list of known energy reserves. 

The people of Phillips 
Petroleum are searching 
for new deposits of lignite 
coal, too. And we’ve been 
finding them. In the past 
?! three years, we Ve discov- 

| ered enough new lignite 
coal to provide electricity 
to a city of 2 million people 
for more than 100 years. 
So even though this 
country’s petroleum reserves are dwindling, that 
doesn’t mean our energy future is dark. 

By conserving our remaining petroleum resources, 
using them wisely, and continuing to search for new 
sources of energy, the future can still be bright. Not 
just for our children. But for their children. .And their 
grandchildren, as well. 

Discovering new energy resources 
for the future. That’s performance. 

From Phillips Petroleum. 

The Performance Company 



samples prove I write axil deposits 
nr burial baiaith the surface. 





Most bourbon ads 
appeal to your senses. 

This one appeals 
to your reason. 

Bourbon is a pleasure. No doubt about it. 

But when it comes to enjoying a truly fine bourbon like Walker's 
DeLuxe. pleasing the senses is only 
half the story. 

Timing is everything. 

The other half is common 
sense. We suggest you take a full 
half hour to enjoy a Walker's DeLuxe. 

Why a half hour? 

We think it’s the time 
necessary to appreciate and savor all 
the smoothness Walker's DeLuxe 
gives you. 

Of course, all liquor should 
be consumed with judgment and 
moderation, but Walker's DeLuxe 
is special. 

Eight long years 

We age Walker's DeLuxe a full 
eight years to achieve a richness and 
well-rounded flavor that's hard to 
find elsewhere. 

The result? Walker's DeLuxe 
is a bourbon that yields enjoyment. 

It is well worth taking the time to 


savor. 

Perhaps you will drink 
less Walker's DeLuxe Bourbon 
in the process, but you'll get 
more drop for drop pleasure 
when you do drink it. 



WALKER’S 

DE LUXE BOURB ON 

AGED Q YEARS 


©1977 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC . PEORIA, IL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86/80 PROOF 










Via satellite? GEE!” 


(No, GTE!) 

In the next ten years, long-distance calls in 
this country are expected to double. 

How in the world are we going to meet this 
enormous demand ? 

One of the answers: satellites. 

They’re actually being used right now to trans¬ 
mit long-distance calls—the signals being sent and 
received from places called earth stations. 

And they’ll be used more and more in the fu¬ 
ture, as long-distance calls get greater and greater 
in volume. 

Presently, we’re participating in the use of two 
communications satellites. And each one of them 
can handle 18,000 long-distance calls at once. 

That ought to keep you talking for a while. 
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How to get the seven things 
Kodak* leaves out of their 
top XL sound movie camera. 
For about the same price. 


Get a Minolta XL-660 super-8 sound movie 
camera, and you’ll be getting all the features 
you’d find in a Kodak' at about the same 
price, plus these seven: 

1. Viewing through the lens that’s taking the 
picture. With the XL-660, you see exactly 

what the film sees all the time. So 
you’re not likely to cut off people’s 
heads in close shots. And in 
group shots, you'll always 
be sure that you’ve got 
everybody you want 
’"S, in the picture. 

2. Close- 
ups right up to 

the front of the lens. 

The XL-660 gives you 
magnificent close-ups of objects y - 
as small as flowers and coins. Great 
for interesting titles—using post- _ 
cards, for instance. 

3. Professionally smooth power 
zooms from 7.5mm wide-angle to 
45mm telephoto. That’s a 6-to-1 
zoom range. And it’s electric, so all 
you do is push one button to zoom bjx 

in or out. | 

4. Automatic fade-in /*\ —1 

and fade-out of both . “ 

picture and sound. . 

Another feature that \ ’ 


contributes to professional-looking movies. 
Just push a button. 

5. Sound recording up to 50 feet away 
without wires between camera and subject 
with the XL-660's FM wireless microphone 
kit* 

6. Recording from a second microphone, 
phonograph, tape recorder or TV directly 
onto your soundtrack. A special attachment* 
lets you mix sounds from two sources. Not 
available from Kodak. Not even as an option. 

7. Boom or zoom mikes to capture far-away 
sounds. The XL-660 system has two special- 
purpose microphones: a zoom mike* that can 
be removed from the camera and used hand¬ 
held. And a boom mike* to follow distant 
sounds. 

Now that you know the difference in fea¬ 
tures, you should really compare the 
Minolta XL-660 and the similarly 
priced Kodak in person at your 
photo dealer. You'll see and 
s feel the total difference 

between them. 

-•*"“ For more information, 

_. see your photo dealer or 

—- write Minolta Corpora¬ 

tion, 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, N.J. 07446. 

♦Optional, extra-cost accessory 

^ —T •Kodak is a registered trademark ol the 

—*— _ ^ Eastman Kodak Company. 




Look how much 
more you get with a 






What, you've 
never sampled 
the sweet-sour 
delights of the 
Pussycat? Hurry, 
after all, you've 
only got nine 
lives! Another 
super sour 
made with Early 
Times and 
Bar-Tender's* 
Instant 
Pussycat Mix. 


Add a little ' 

Early Times to 
cola and you've W 
put two great 
American tastes 
in their place. 

A glass. 


Say hello to 
the Tomcat, 
America's 
peachiest new 
sour. Brought to 
you live and in 
living color by 
Early Times and 
Bar-Tender's* 
Tomcat instant Mix. 


Let's get down to 
essentials. Early 
Times and soda. 
Or Early Times 
and water. With 
nothing between 
them but a few 
Icy cubes. 


earhIS 


The Atlanta Belle is 
so incredibly smooth, 
it'll ring your chimes. 

1 oz. Early Times, %oz. 
Green Creme de Menthe, 
%az. White Creme de 
Cacao, 1 oz. cream, 
shake with cracked ice. 


Early Times. Mix it up or keep it straight. To^kncwusjstojoveus. 





We’ll fly you to 80 cities... 
and make you feel at home 
on the way! 


We learned a lot about people in 
the hometowns where we grew up. 
We learned about caring for friends 
and neighbors. And to help them 
when they needed help. 

In our early days, friends and 
neighbors helped us get started. And 
as we grew, we took along those 
hometown values. 

Today, we re a big airline, flying 
one of the world s largest commer¬ 
cial jet fleets We cover a lot of 
territory, flying 11 million people 
between HO North American cities 
(And if you add the 12 indepen¬ 
dent Allegheny Commuter Air 
linesthe totals would be 124 million 
people and 117 cities.) 

Our flight crews and ground 
personnel make you feel at home 
Their professionalism ranks among 
the highest in the industry. 

Yet along with our size and 
efficiency goes something uniquely 
Allegheny. Our hometown touch 
A neighborly readiness to do our 
best for you. 

If you've never flown Alle¬ 
gheny, or haven't lately, let us wel¬ 
come you aboard We ll show you 
what we mean by our hometown 
touch. See your travel agent or call 
Allegheny. 


i 




We stretch our wings from the 
Last Coast as tar north as Mon 
treal, as far west as Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul, as far south as Memphis 



When l became an Allegheny 
flight attendant, 1 lust naturally 
took that friendly hometown 
feeling with me." 



The big airline with the hometown touch. 








Available now to Sports Illustrated readers... 

The Unprecedented 
Newsweek Offer. 



Most magazine discounts disappear the 
minute your introductory subscription is over. 
But not Newsweek's. 

Join us now at 50% off our cover price, 
and you'll never pay more than half our 
prevailing cover price, for as long as you 
subscribe. 

And if you ever wish to cancel, just 
tell us. You’ll get a full refund for all unmailed 
issues in your subscription. 

We can make this offer because we know 
most people who start with Newsweek want 
to stay with Newsweek. 

Because Newsweek gives substance 
to the news. 

We clarify what world and national events 
mean to you personally. 

We tell you what everyone’s talking 
about in sports, entertainment, the arts. 

We put you in touch with what’s new in 
science, medicine, education, the worlds of 
business and finance. 

There’s never been a better way to get 
great news reporting than Newsweek’s 
unprecedented lifetime offer. 

To accept it, mail the coupon. 

[" Mail to: 

i Newsweek 

I The Newsweek Building, Livingston, N.J. 07039 f 

• Send me Newsweek at half the newsstand price . 

1 for the term I’ve checked below. You guarantee 

I I will never pay more than half the prevailing cover I 

| price m the future. If I ever wish to cancel I will | 

I get a full refund on all unmailed copies. ■ 

I □ 25 weeks for $12.50 □ 48 weeks for S24.00 I 

I Check one: 

* □ Payment enclosed □ Bill me 


Try the Newsweek difference. 


It’s good news for news 
readers! You start at great 
introductory savings-enjoy 
the same preferential 
discount for a lifetime! 


LIFETIME 
1/2 COVER PRICE 
DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


Lifetime Guarantee No. 1 

You are entitled to subscribe at half the 
prevailing cover price for life. 


Lifetime Guarantee No. 2 


You are entitled to a full refund on all 
unmailed copies if you ever cancel your 
subscription. 
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by JONATHAN YAROLEV 


CHRISTY MATHEWSON'S BOOK IS BACK, 
AFTER 65 YEARS OF GATHERING DUST 

It has been a notable season for baseball, and 
for baseball books as well. First came Roger 
Angell's Five Seasons and Roger Kahn's A 
Season in the Sun. And now we have a whol¬ 
ly unexpected bonus: Christy Mathewson’s 
Pitching in a Pinch IStein and Day. hard¬ 
cover $ 10. paperback $3.95). 

Yes. Christy Mathewson. In the winter of 
1911 and 1912, Mathewson. with the con¬ 
siderable assistance of a newspaper syndicate 
operator named John Wheeler, wrote a se¬ 
ries of articles about "Baseball from the In¬ 
side." In 1912 they were collected under the 
title Pitching in a Pinch, but like most sport¬ 
ing ephemera, the book vanished into the 
dusty comers of library shelves and old men’s 
memories. 

That is where it would have stayed had 
not a couple of New York baseball writers. 


Neil Ofl'cn and Vic Zicgcl, stumbled upon u 
catalog card for it in the central reading room 
of the New York Public Library. They asked 
to see the book, with this result: 

"L'p from the bowels of the library on a 
creaky durnbw aitcr came Pitching in a Pinch. 
No bullpen gate ever swung open to offer 
more. The cover was dusty, the pages yel¬ 
lowed. some of them breaking ofT at the touch. 
But there, neither yellowed nor crumbling, 
but real as life was Matty. And McGraw. And 
Merkle. And Marquard. And.. 

What they had discovered was an authen¬ 
tic piece of baseball nostalgia, and it is our 
luck that they persisted in seeing to its re¬ 
publication. They say it was three years be¬ 
fore the project was completed, but this book 
justifies their labors. Pitching in a Pinch is 
the real thing: baseball as it really was in the 
early years of the game, an on-the-spot rec¬ 
ord of how it was played and who played it 
that will be treasured by older and younger 
fans alike. 

Among its many virtues, the book is sure 
to assist the restoration of a great American 
hero to his proper place in the national con¬ 
sciousness. For all the celebrity of the Ruths. 
DiMaggios and Aarons who followed him. 
Mathewson may well be the single most he¬ 


roic figure baseball has known. It's not just 
that he was arguably the greatest right-hand¬ 
ed pitcher in National League history, but 
that he was. without question, one of those 
brightly shining figures who all too rarely 
grace our company. 

He was, for one thing, perhaps the hand¬ 
somest man ever to play the game. Pictures 
can lie. of course, but the one facing page 
16 in this new edition of Pitching in a 
Pinch reveals more than just the rugged good 
looks that made Mathewson seem, in his 
time, the very embodiment of the Frank Mer- 
riwell legend. It also suggests a grace and gen¬ 
tleness that are almost palpable. That, ap¬ 
parently. was the way Mathewson really was 
Among John McGraw's roughhewn Giants 
Mathewson was a seeming anomaly—gra¬ 
cious. college educated, thoughtful, modest. 
mannerly —yet he had about him no air of 
saintliness, self-righteousness or moral su¬ 
periority. If he was not quite one of the 
boys, neither was he above it all. Baseball 
was his livelihood, and he played the game 
fairly but fiercely. 

All of w hich comes through in Pitching in 
a Pinch. The prose is probably more Whee¬ 
ler's than Mathewson's. but it has the ring of 
authenticity. As Red Smith says in his in- 


Skandinavik introduces Rich Aromatic, 
the answer to all your pipe dreams. 




Skandinavik Rich Aromatic is a dis¬ 
tinctive new blend of Danish long-cut 
tobaccos with a rich full-bodied flavor 
and a smooth, good taste. 

With your first puffs of Rich Aromatic, 
you will appreciate this careful selection 
of fine tobaccos from all over the world. 
Like Skandinavik's other two popular 
pipe tobaccos, Regular and Mildly 
Aromatic, Rich Aromatic burns smoothly 
and evenly without burning your mouth. 
For full-bodied taste and rich aroma, ask 


Skandinavik 

Danish Long-Cut Tobacco 






troduciion. "Unlike some spooks of later vin¬ 
tage. Wheeler was conscientious enough to 
consult Matty before putting the pitcher's 
comments on paper." Additionally, the book 
is very much of its own time, which enhanc¬ 
es both its charm and its plausibility: it is writ¬ 
ten in the rather stilted sporting prose of the 
day. and its tone has the innocence and sim¬ 
ple joy that then characterized baseball. 

Here, for example, is Mathewson on the 
subject of umpires: "Many times have I. in 
the excitement of the moment, protested 
against the decision of an umpire, but fun¬ 
damentally I know that the umpires arc 
honest and are doing their best, as all ball¬ 
players are." 

And here, in another passage, is an expla¬ 
nation of the book's title and a quintessential 
specimen of Wheclcr-Mathcwson prose style: 

“In most Big-League ball games, there 
comes an inning on which hangs victory or de¬ 
feat. Certain intellectual fans call it the crisis; 
college professors, interested in the sport, 
have named it the psychological moment: Big- 
League managers mention it as the ’break.’ 
and pitchers speak of the 'pinch.' 

“This is the time when each team is strain¬ 
ing every nerve to win or to prevent defeat. 
The players and spectators realize that the 
outcome of the inning is of vital importance. 
And in most of these pinches, the real bur¬ 
den falls on the pitcher. It is at this moment 
that he is 'puttingall he has' on the ball, and si¬ 
multaneously his opponents are doing every¬ 
thing they can to disconcert him." 

His college education notwithstanding. 
Matty was as superstitious as his simpler team¬ 
mates. In a chapter called "Jinxes and What 
They Mean." he says. “A really true, on-the- 
level. honest-to-jiminy jinx can do all sorts 
of mean things to a professional ballplayer. I 
have seen it make a bad pitcher out of a good 
one. and a blind batter out of a three hun¬ 
dred hitter, and 1 have seen it make a ball 
club composed of educated men carry a Kan¬ 
sas farmer with two or three screws rattling 
loose in his dome, around the circuit because 
he was accompanied by Miss Fickle Fortune. 
And that is almost a jinx record." 

The language is dated but the baseball is 
not. Every player and every fan today will 
recognize the basic game situations that 
Mathewson described three-quarters of a cen¬ 
tury ago. Throughout the book. Mathewson's 
baseball is absolutely sound and pertinent 
to today's game. It proves Roger Angell’s 
point, that “baseball's time is seamless and 
invisible, a bubble within which players move 
at exactly the same pace and rhythms as all 
their predecessors" (The Summer Game, page 
303). 

That's reason enough why Pitching in a 
Pinch reads just about as well in 1977 as it 
must have in 1912. But what is really likely 
to draw readers to it now is its sunniness, its 
innocence, its heroic demeanor. Matty's 
bright sun shines end 



Our SMOOTH TASTE AND 
PINPOINT CARBONATION. 
YOU OWE ITTO YOUR LIQUOR. 


CANADA DRY MIXERS. 
YOU OWE ITTO YOUR LIQUOR. 





Announcing Seville Elegante.. 

Elegante combines the qualities of Cadillac's superb Seville . . with elegant refinements you might expect only on 
custom-crafted automdbilcs. There's the subtle dignity of the duo-tone finish. Offered in Platinum and Sable 
Black as shown. Or Saddle Firemist and Ruidoso Brown. Authentic, chrome-plated wire wheels. . full-length 
brushed chrome molding .. . and framed rear wiiuhrw accentuate the car's classic lines. Interior seating amis 
are upholstered with breathable, perforated leather inserts. In Antique Gray or Saddle. The steering wheel. 











a new expression of Cadillac excellence. 

tex>, offers the confident feel of genuine leather. Driver and fiassenger share a fold-down center armrest and 
functional console. With pnwisions for tablet and pen; plus compartments for telephone installation and 
personal storage. Most of all. Elegante is a Seville-one of the toorld's great cars. Only Seville offers a 5.7 Litre 
Electronic-Fuel-Injected Engine as standard. Combined with renowned Cadillac comfort and cottvctucncc. 
And almost every luxury feature is standard. Now. Seville offers you Elegante. At your Cadillac dealer’s only. 











MAIN STEMS AND RECONSTITUTED TOBACCO 
ARE USED IN MOST CIGARETTES. 

YOU’RE PROBABLY 
SMOKING WHAT 
WE THROW AWAY. 


L&M Lights. The only cigarette made with 100% virgin tobacco. 


Most cigarettes use more than just "leafy tobacco" in 
their mix. They contain up to 25 c /c reconstituted 
tobacco and chopped-up tobacco steins. 

This of course reduces the cost of making a 
cigarette, but it also reduces its taste. 

L&M Lights use only 100# virgin all-leaf 
tobacco, and we don’t stop there. We then 
"filet" the tobacco by removing the main 
stems. Leaving us with the most flavorful 
part of the leaf. Then we top off our 1009? 
virgin all-leaf tobacco "filets" with our 
unique Flavor Tube Filter.The result is 
L&M Flavor Lights. 

REALLY REALTASTE. 

only8mg“tar:’ 


Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Flavor Lights; Long Lights; 8 mg."tar. 

0.7 mg. nicotine,- av. per cigarette, by FTC Method. 














SCQIRIeC/AIRD 

Edited by ROBERT H BOYLE 


INQUIRY 

The FBI. the New York State Racing and 
Wagering Board and other agencies are 
investigating a potentially explosive race¬ 
track scandal involving a “ringer” in a 
case that one tabloid has dubbed the 
“Belmont ‘Sting.’ ” 

Last Sept. 9 a 5-year-old import from 
Uruguay named Lebon made his first 
U.S. start in a $10,500 claiming race at 
Belmont. Off at 7 to I, he finished 11th 
in a field of 12. 

On Sept. 23 Lebon was entered in a 
$16,000 claiming race at Belmont. The 
odds were 57 to 1. One bettor, who put 
down his money at intervals—he kept 
leaving the window to check the odds 
board—bet $1,300 to win and $600 to 
show on Lebon, almost half the money 
that wound up on him in the pari-mu¬ 
tuel pool. A well-known figure at the 
* track, he made all his bets in the grand¬ 
stand, where he was less likely to be no¬ 
ticed than in the clubhouse, his usual 
haunt. After a four-length win by Lebon, 
the bettor collected $80,440 from a club¬ 
house cashier, who recognized him. 

On Oct. 12 Lebon ran in an allow¬ 
ance race at the Jersey Meadowlands. Off 
at 15 to 1, Lebon finished fourth in a 
field of nine. 

Last week the New York racing board 
indefinitely suspended Dr. Mark (Mike) 
Gerard, 43, a well-known veterinarian 
whose patients included Riva Ridge and 
Secretariat. Gerard, who had imported 
Lebon from Uruguay, was also identified 
in press reports as the big bettor in Le- 
bon’s 57-to-l win. Also suspended was 
Jack Morgan, 32, the owner-trainer of 
the horse. The board put Lebon under 24- 
hour guard in Barn 59 at Belmont. The 
reason: “Lebon isn’t Lebon. there was 
heavy betting by one individual, and the 
answers given so far have been unsat¬ 
isfactory.” 

The stewards started action after a 
phone call from a Uruguayan journalist 
who maintained that the horse was Cin¬ 
zano, a 4-year-old also imported by Ge¬ 
rard. Horsemen in Uruguay agreed. Al¬ 


though the two horses are lookalikes. 
Uruguayans had reason to recognize Cin¬ 
zano because of differences in the white 
stars on the two horses’ foreheads. Last 
year Cinzano was the best horse in Uru¬ 
guay with six classic wins, including that 
country’s version of the Derby. 

New York prohibits vets from own¬ 
ing horses, but Gerard has been active 
as an agent in buying and selling horses. 
Last May he bought Cinzano for Top the 
Marc stable, owned by Joseph Taub, a 
New Jersey executive, reportedly for 
$150,000. Uruguayans say the price was 
actually $81,000. Gerard bought Lebon 
for Jack Morgan, reportedly for $9,500. 
Uruguayans say the price was actually 
$1,600. Although Lebon has been called 
“a piece of garbage" in the New York 
press, he did win his first three races in 
Uruguay, before losing his appetite and 
exhibiting a resistance to training. Uru¬ 
guayans add that an elegant blonde, who 
identified herself as Mrs. Gerard, showed 
up in April saying she was Lebon’s new 
owner and that she had bought the horse 
“to ride him myself and not to make him 
run races.” 

On June 11, Cinzano and Lebon were 
taken to Gerard’s farm on Long Island. 
The next day, Cinzano was reported to 
have fractured his skull. According to 
Gerard, he was put down and the car¬ 
cass sold to a fat Tenderer. An insurance 
company paid off on a $150,000 policy. 
The speculation is that the dead horse 
was Lebon and that the classy Cinzano 
raced under his name. 

The Sept. 23 race had five winning $2 
triple tickets in which the first, second 
and third horses were picked in order. 
Each of those tickets was worth $29,885. 
Len Ragozin. a noted New York horse- 
player who cashed in two of those tick¬ 
ets, observes that when Lebon ran in his 
first race Sept. 9. sudden heavy betting 
drove the odds down from 50 to 1 to 7 
to I in the last two minutes before post 
time. “I think the betting coup was sup¬ 
posed to take place in that first race,” Ra¬ 
gozin says. 


A BUNCH OF BUNS 

Are the winless Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
so many hamburgers? Yes, siree, judg¬ 
ing by the promotion of the 10 Ponde- 
rosa Steak Houses in Western Florida. 
Every time the Bucs lose, the chain gives 
away a Buc Burger, fries and a Coke to 
any kid 12 or under accompanied by an 
adult who makes a purchase. 

Ponderosa’s Mike Dixon started dish¬ 
ing out the freebies Sept. 29. and he is ab¬ 
solutely delighted. “I got the idea from 
the Yankees in New York and the give¬ 
away of French fries with a purchase at 
Burger King when the Yankees win," 
Dixon says. “Since the Bucs seemed un¬ 
likely to win many this season—though 
we sure hope they do—we just turned it 



around. We even put our chef at one 
store in a Buc helmet one day of the 
week.” 

Is the promotion paying off? “I’ll say,” 
enthuses Dixon. “We figure we have giv¬ 
en away 8.000 burgers so far, but the pro¬ 
motion, in this time of traditional decline 
with the tourists not here, has produced 
a definite increase in sales, because of 
buying by parents of kids who want a 
free Buc Burger." 

RED ROOSTERS 

Ah, those Russians. They have the 
strongest man in the world, superheavy¬ 
weight lifter Vasily Alexeyev. and now 
they are putting the knock on those who 
develop muscles strictly for show. The 
newspaper Sovetski Sport has con- 
coniinued 
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demned the network of body-culture 
clubs that flourishes despite official dis¬ 
approval. “It does not befit a man to pa¬ 
rade in front of the public flexing his mus¬ 
cles,” pronounced Sovetski Sport , flexing 
its editorial muscles. “Body-builders 
emerge from the basements. They don’t 
walk. They carry their muscled torsos 
proudly—self-conceited, self-important, 
looking like roosters on a promenade.” 

Eight years ago the paper launched its 
first attack on “the Trojan horse of cul- 
turism," and in 1973 the Soviet Sports 
Ministry declared private body-building 
clubs alien to the Soviet concept of sport. 
Still, the clubs, bearing such names as 
Muromets (after a legendary Russian 
strong man). Narcissus and Hercules, 
flourish. 

The current attack came about after 
Vladimir Burilov, nicknamed “Unique,” 
a member of the Muromets club in Mos¬ 
cow, killed a drunk who had wandered 
into a room frequented by Muromet 
members by first pressing a 90-kilogram 
barbell against his throat and then bat¬ 
tering him with a 30-kilogram dumbbell. 
Apparently the drunk had interrupted 
Burilov’s nap. Earlier. Burilov had at¬ 
tacked his twin brother with a hammer 
in an argument over who should wash 
the dinner dishes, and his grandmother 
complained that “ever since taking up 
body-building six years ago, all he has 
done is to stand in front of the mirror all 
day and flex his muscles. It is disgusting 
to look at him.” A court pronounced Bu¬ 
rilov insane, and he is now in a psychi¬ 
atric institution. 

This incident prompted Sovetski Sport 
to deduce that body-building “stupefies 
boys no less than does alcohol.... There 
are very many unbalanced persons 
among them and almost everyone seems 
to adore himself.” What’s more, body¬ 
builders keep pictures of their American 
counterparts, who are reported to “talk 
about homosexuality quite freely, as if it 
is something quite natural.” 

To remedy the situation, Sovetski 
Sport vigorously recommends that “ath¬ 
letic gymnastics,” which promote “mus¬ 
cle strength combined with agility, en¬ 
durance and swiftness, the ingredients of 
almost all dynamic sports,” be taken up 
instead. But, the paper admits, there is a 
shortage of both gyms and coaches, and 
as a defiant Vladimir Shubov, manager 
of the Narcissus club told the paper. “I’m 
afraid that because of your articles our 
studio will be closed down. But you can't 


help reckoning with us. Power is with 
us. 1 have only to appear on a beach, 
and that will be enough to form another 
studio.” 

PREDICTING FOOTBALL INJURY 

Dr. R. Dean Coddington. a child psy¬ 
chiatrist in New Orleans, and a team of 
researchers say that serious injuries to 
high school football players have a def¬ 
inite relationship to the degree of dis¬ 
cord in the player’s family. 

In a paper presented last week at the 
annual meeting of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Child Psychiatry in Houston, Dr. 
Coddington reported that he had elic¬ 
ited confidential family information from 
more than 700 New Orleans high school 
players last year while their coaches kept 
detailed injury records. One hundred and 
fourteen of the players were injured, 14 
of them seriously, and Coddington says, 
“Basically, what we found was that the 
rate of divorce, marital discord, missing 
parents or recent deaths of a parent was 
far higher in the players who had suf¬ 
fered serious injuries. 

“Depending on the degree of discord 
which the players had told us by filling 
out information questionnaires, we could 
go back and see where we could have pre¬ 
dicted the majority of the injuries, es¬ 
pecially the serious one.” 

Coddington concludes, “1 can foresee 
the value of looking into the players’ fam¬ 
ily problems at the start of football sea¬ 
son, and for those families in real tur¬ 
moil recommending counseling ... and 
perhaps in some instances suggesting that 
a few boys not play.” 

CAP CAPERS 

Snatching the cap off the head of Woody 
Hayes has gotten to be a national sport. 
Four years ago TV cameras caught the 
Ohio State coach taking a roundhouse 
swing at a fan, who after first calling 
Hayes an unprintable name, grabbed at 
his cap following Michigan State’s con¬ 
troversial J6-J3 win in East Lansing. 
After this season’s loss to Oklahoma in 
Columbus, Hayes was again shown tak¬ 
ing a poke at a Sooner student trainer 
who tried to snatch the cap. 

The trend continued in Iowa City, 
where an Iowa fan of immense propor¬ 
tions filched Woody’s cap at midfield and 
fled into the stands with it. Early last 
week Hayes received a letter from Mike 
Gatens, a 6' 5" former Iowa basketball 
player, who enclosed $5 for the cap and 


explained, “I’ve always been a Woody 
Hayes fan. but in my exuberance over 
homecoming and that last-minute Iowa 
touchdown, I just lost control.” 

Hayes was touched. He was also 
touched in the dressing room at North¬ 
western. which Ohio State beat 35-15. 
when a Northwestern student manager 
asked him for his cap. “I refused,” Hayes 
says, “but I put the cap in full view on a 
shelf in the dressing room while 1 went 
to shower and dress. It was there when I 
returned. That young man could have 
taken the cap and didn’t. I told him I 
was testing him and he was a great young 
man, so I gave the cap to him.” 

GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA 

Most of the millions of people who heard 
Tony Hulman say, “Gentlemen, start 
your engines,” probably were unaware 
that he had once been a formidable com¬ 
petitor: the nation’s top prep school pole 
vaulter in 1920; the international colle¬ 
giate high-hurdles champion in London 
in 1923; an end on Yale’s undefeated 
football team that same year; and a deep- 
sea fisherman who captained the U.S. 
tuna team in 1951. In 1952 Hulman ac¬ 
complished one of big-game fishing’s 
most celebrated feats by landing, in three 
successive days off Peru, black marlin of 
762, 918 and 937 pounds. The last two 
were the biggest ever caught in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere up to that time. 

Also remarkable was the House that 
Hulman Built, the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway, which, when he bought it in 
1945, was a ramshackle ruin after four 
years of wartime disuse. In 1946 the Indy 
500 drew something like 150,000 spec¬ 
tators and the purse was $ 115,450. Last 
spring attendance was more than 300,000 
and the purse was $1,116,807. The ruin 
had become a model, one of the best- 
run in sport. What a monument it is to 
the gentleman from Indiana, who died 
last week at the age of 76. 

THEY SAID IT 

• President Carter to Senator Hum¬ 
phrey. who had wondered about the le¬ 
gality of making a S5 bet by phone with 
ex-President Ford on the Minnesota- 
Michigan game: “I will pardon you on 
that one.” 

• Dean Chance, former American 

League pitcher and possessor of a .066 
lifetime batting average: “I wish I was 
still active in baseball. The designated- 
hitter rule was made for me.” end 
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It's not a mirage. It's Tribuno Silver Band, the 
driest vermouth available anywhere. 

For hundreds of years, the perfect martini has 
eluded its seekers. And now. after always being 
just over the horizon, the driest martini is within 
your grasp. 


Silver Band. It makes the Desert Dry Martini. 

Or try the Sahara Solo (Silver Band on ice with 
a twist). It’s one sophisticated alternative to light 
wine or cocktails. 

Silver Band. It makes the long trek from 
anywhere to anywhere worthwhile. 


Vcmiouih. Produced & Bottled by Tribuno Wine Inc. Lodi. N.J 















Why American is 
chosen the No.l airline 
again and again. 


“It takes everyone to stay Number 1.” 

—Joanne Kaufman, Flight Attendant, Boston 
In the latest survey of its frequent-flying members, 
the Airline Passengers Association again found out 


“If there’s a delay, people deserve to know why. 

My job is to make sure they do.” 

—Chuck Waters, Ticket 
Agent, San Diego 
American’s got the fastest, 
most accurate flight infor¬ 
mation system in the indus¬ 
try. It lets us give passengers 
to-the-minute informa- 
on departures and 
arrivals. And if 
there is a delay, 
we do our best to 
see that the people 
waiting on the 
ground aren’t left 
up in the air. 


tion 


“When I'm on the phone, American’s 
reputation is on the line. So is mine.” 

—Blaire Bradley, Reservations Agent, 

Los Angeles 

Our million-dollar quality control program 
helps me meet the highest possible stand¬ 
ards, like answering 85 % of all calls 
within 20 seconds. And quick as 
that, a million-dollar computer 
finds my customers our lowest 
fare on the most convenient 
flight. Which makes me feel 
like a million dollars. 




New K2 Comps: World-Class Racing Response 



COMP-7K) 


The Mahre twins’ recent World Cup triumphs, 
including the first-ever Men's Giant Slalom victory on 
an American ski, came on K2’s spectacular new 
Comps. Over a decade of lasting commitment to 
competition, K2 has developed a world-class 
racing-ski technology. The 710, 810 and 910 are the 
end result. Comps that perform as excitingly as they 
look. Fine-tuned precision instruments that give 
you world-class racing response. 


K2 Comps are available in the Chicago area at: 


Aspen Ski & Sport 

Pro Sport Center 

Arlington Heights 

Mt. Prospect 

Aspen Ski & Sport 

Spoke & Ski 

Barrington 

Skokie 

Munson Marine 

Viking Ski Shop 

Volo 

Chicago 













The first brandy of Spain 
will make love to vour tastebuds. 

W 



Fundador, “the founder,” 
is a produet of the noble 
and ancient House of Domecq, 
and unique among brandies. 
Mellow and smooth, like 
a gentle lover’s caress. 

Yet, deliciously full-bodied, 
velvety and rich. Who would 
not be enamored of such a taste? 
It is traditional in Spain to 
savor Fundador straight, 
warmed in a glass in the palm 
of the hand. But it could not 
possibly offend anyone’s palate 
if you were an aficionado — 
fan, as you say—of Fundador 
on the rocks or with soda. Leave 
it to your tastebuds to decide. 
And know that when just 
one lingering sip of Fundador 
has aroused them, you 
will truly call yourself a 
brandy lover. 







Our business-vehicle insurance 
helps when you meet the competition 

head on! 



Can we help you? If you’re in a business 
that uses trucks, cars, even rentals, you’ll 
probably save money by insuring them all with 
us —instead of several different companies. 

And we feel we meet our competition head on 
because... 

We get your truck back on the road 
fast. Our claims are settled quickly and fairly. 
When you need us, no matter when or where, 
a Nationwide adjuster is as close as the phone. 
And we pay most of our claims within 48 
hours after proof of loss is received. 

Our rates are competitive. Nationwide’s 
business-vehicle insurance plan is competi¬ 
tively priced; you may be able to save yourself 
dollars when you insure all your vehicles with 
us. The plan lets you choose your own limits 
of protection. It covers vehicles used by your 
business... even those you don’t own. 

Something extra: Our $5 million 
“umbrella” liability policy. You probably 
aren’t a millionaire, but you can get sued like 
one. So here’s an option available for you. It’s 
high-limit liability protection for relatively 


little cost. It insures both you and your business 
for up to $5 million in liability— and pays 
your legal expenses, too. 

Sound competitive? If you’d like to know 
more, call your local Nationwide agent or 
simply send in the coupon below. 


j Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. 

| Box 1559, Columbus, Ohio 43216 

| Dear Sirs: Please send me complete information | 

| on Nationwide’s business-vehicle plan. 

I Name_ | 

I Company — —__I 

j Address _ _ 

. City-Slate _ Zip _ } 

I County_ | 

| Phone_ | 

i/l| NATIONWIDE 
1 I INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on your side 

Fart of Nationwide’s Blanket Protection 
for your business or your family. 

i S2 I 

i_i 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance ( V> Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Nationwide Life Insurance Co. • An equal opportunity employer. 










A Book-of-the-Month Club Featured Alternate 

Liffle, Brown and Company 

PUSL-SHERS 


They were the greatest team 
of photojournalists ever 
And this was their biggest story. 

LIFE GOES TO WAR 
A Picture History of World War II 

Edited by a special Time-Life staff 

Published in the same large, richly illustrated format that 
distinguished The Best of LIFE and LIFE Goes to the 
Movies this magnificent picture history draws on the 
work of some of the most distinguished photographers, 
artists and journalists of our time. Here are the 
astounding photographs, paintings and firsthand 
stories that brought the war home to us each week in 
the pages of LIFE Collected in LIFE Goes to War. 
they retain their extraordinary power to excite and to 
involve the reader in the large and small events of 
World War II history Photographs in color and 
black-and-white $19.95 














With some people, 
it’s hit or miss. 

Even for the vast majority of us who take our 
financial obligations seriously, balancing a budget 
isn’t easy. Just when you think you’ve found the 
answer, inflation takes another bite out of your 
paycheck. And everything starts costing more. 
Putting the kids through school. Food. Clothes. A 
better home. Or even new appliances. Sometimes it 
makes you wonder if you ever can get ahead. No 
matter how hard you try. 

Take an opportunity, 
not a chance. js M 

Fortunately, there is someone you can turn toV 
for help. Your Credit Union. Our business is 
helping people get more out of their money. 

We can help you save. Help you borrow. And, 
if you like, we can even show you how to avoid 


Managing 

money 

It’s too 
important 
to make 
a game of it. 


future money problems by suggesting practical 
strategies that really work. 

We play it straight. 

Tbo many organizations tiy to use personal financial 
counseling as a way to sell other services. A 
consolidation loan. A fee. A gimmicky savings 
account. Your credit union doesn’t operate that way. 
Our financial counseling is free to each member. No 
strings attached. 


X 


We ll keep it confidential too. 

Your business is nobody else's business. 
We don’t gossip. Or send your name to 
anybody. Or turn you over to somebody 
who charges you for their help. We believe in being 
private. Practical, professional counseling. It’s free 
for the asking at your credit union. 


Discover your credit union. J ^ We re doing more for you. 


For information, please write your 
state’s credit union league or 
CUNA, P 0 Box 431, Madison, WI, 53701. 






Introducing ineico^ stereo, 
now in concert with cassette. 



Tell your GM dealer you 
want a Delco AM/FM Stereo 
with Cassette, and we'll have 
you up to your ears in music. 

You'll hear the highs, the 
lows. You’ll be surrounded 
with sound that’s full and 
clear. Almost as if you were 
sitting front row center at 
your favorite concert. 

That very special sound 
is a big reason for ordering 
your new GM car or truck 
with a Delco-GM factory 


sound system. That way, you 
know your new stereo was 
GM-designed for sound 
performance in your new 
vehicle. 

And, depending on which 
car or truck you buy, you 


Delco 

Electronics 


0 


can choose from Delco-GM 
tape systems in a variety of 
combinations: 8-Track with 
AM radio, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo and CB and 
our new AM/FM stereo with 
cassette. 

See and hear them at your 
Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet or 
GMC dealer. 

For the sound of GM, tell 
your dealer "Delco!’ 
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Independent 
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Experience Jaymars Tailored Collectables 
at these and 5000 other locations. 



Cambridge Shop 
Scot Shop Inc 
Big Man—Tall Man 
Galt Mile 
Big Man—Tall Man 


Forest Mens Shop 
Big Man—Tall Man 
Forest Mens Shop 


Montgomery 
Montgomery 
Muscle Shoals 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville Boston Store 

Fayetteville Campbell Bell 


CALIFORNIA 

Eagleson's —An Stores 
Concord Lions' Oen BAT 

Concord Rochester Big A Tall 

Fresno Rochester Big A Tall 

Indio The Harris Co. 

Lancaster Parkers 

Los Altos Lions' Oen BAT 

Northern California Roos/Atkms 

Oakland Lions Oen BAT 

Redlands The Harna Co. 

Riverside The Harris Co. 

San Bernardino The Harris Co. 

San Francisco Lions Oen BAT 

San Francisco Rochester Big A Tall 
San Jose Oahle'sBAT 

San Jose Rochester Big A Tall 

Santa Rosa Rosenberg's 

Southern California Srlverivoods 

Stockton John Falls 

T iiuana Bata Casa Avantl 

Woodland 



Paul Khoury 
Wayne s Mensweer 
Earl Ross Clothiers 
McGee s 
Oavid Craig's 
Mosenlelder s 
Carl's For Men 


Sieger Clothing Co. 


Jimmy s Men’s Wear 


Denver Kaufmen's 

Englewood Gale's 

Grand Junction Village Fox 

Pueblo Rosenblums 

CONNECTICUT 


Bettendorf Lord Cumberland 

Cedat Rapids Armstrong s 

Cedar Rapids Holley's 

Oavenport Mosenlelder s 

Gnnneil Bob Reimer Clo. 

Stour C ty Black Knight 

Sioux City City Squire Ltd 

Sioux C<ty Rehan s Big A Tall 

West Burlington J Stevens 


Manhattan Stevenson s 

Overland Park Mallaw’s Clothing 


Madsonville 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge 

Lalayctte 
Lake Charles 


Shreveport 

Thibodaui 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 


Union Clothing 
Bayles A Medder 
Brighton Clothes 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro Floyd's 

Canton Martin Edwards Ltd 

Danvers Giblee's 

Fail River Empire 

Framingham Wardrobe 

Soutnondge David Lenti 

South Weymouth Grand Gent 

sprmglieid Steiger s 

West Sprmglieid Yale-Genton 

MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor Anton's 

Bay City Ford's 

Brighton Shitman's 

Canton Shitman's 

Davison Binders 


Saginaw 
St Clair Snores 
Southtieid 
Sterling Hgts 
YpsHanti 

MINNESOTA 

Apple Valley 
Oelnot Lakes 
Duluth 

Grand Rapids 
Minneapolis 


Myers Mens Wear 
Montgomery s 
Mac A Deweys 

Highland Oept Store 


MISSISSIPPI 


Gayfer > 
Star Tailors-Phll's 
Gayfer » 


Pascagoula Brumfield's 

Vicksburg Karls 

Woodvilie The Stag Shop 

MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau Howard 9 

Fulton Tutt'9 

Jackson Anthony s Big Men — Tall Mer 
JetlersonCity Thomas Jefferson t 


MONTANA 


IS A Goldring 


NEW JERSEY 

Hamilton 

Vineland 

NEW YORK 


Newburgh 


le Plains 


White 


Davison 
Oearborn 
East Lansing 

Flushing Homer Hill 

Grand Rap'ds Captains Ouarters 

Grand Rapids Jurgens A Holtvluwer 

Grand Rapids Rogers Dept Store 

Holand Ambassador Shop 

Holland Lohker-Rutgers 

Livona Shitman's 

Mt Clemens Anton's 

Mt Clemens Teck A Marks 

Muskegon Vets Clo 




Bill Wallace 
Loy s Men s Shop 


OHIO 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Dalton 

Toledo 

OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

Woodward It 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Eugene Jacobs 


St. Cloud Mens Store 
Fleld-Schlick 


Ronalds Reading 


RHODE ISLAND 

Donnellys- 

Barrmgton 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hedblom The Clothier 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville 

TEXAS 


Baytown 

Corpus Chnsti 


Stag Mens Shop 
Wilbanks A Everett 
Betmont Men s Shop 


At Weiss Clothes 
An Andretti Ltd 


At Weiss Clothes 


Village Squire 
Gold's 
Battelslcin s 
Floyds 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Boone Doughtery s 

Burlington Sellars 

Charlotte Harns-Hart 

Charlotte The Hub 

Durham Young Mens Shop/ 

Norlhgate 

Greensboro The Hub 


Nacogdoches 

San Angelo 
San Angelo 

San Antonio 
San Antonio 
San Antonio 

San Antonio St< 

Temple Goldstr 

Waco 

Waco Golds 

Wichita Fans Mue 

woodlands The M 


s Clothiers 
Crowder's 
.hill—Wells 
Mr Sam s 
Dutty T s 


Waynesboro 

WASHINGTON 


Crystal Plaia Clothier 
Oon Adams Fashions 

TheSaksony Shop 


Wenatchee Geesey s 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Becxicy Lilly’s 

Blue' eid Haney Campbell Ltd 

Charleston Kelley's 

Huntington Lambros 

Princeton The Stag Clo. 
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Unfazed by an earlier loss to the unbeaten Broncos or by the 
raging football mania in Denver, Oakland ran over its uppity 
challenger for an easy 24-14 win by JOE MARSHALL 


T he operator answers the phone by saying. “World Cham¬ 
pion Oakland Raiders.” but for two weeks the greeting had 
had a hollow ring to it. After all, the Raiders were not even in 
first place in their division. On Oct. 16 the upstart Denver Bron¬ 
cos. led by their “Orange Crush" defense, had made last sea¬ 
son's Super Bowl winners look like the San Pedro Beach Bums 
while shellacking them 30-7. In the process, the Broncos had 
taken over Oakland's accustomed spot atop the AFC West. But 
last Sunday in Denver the Raiders rang true. Playing flawlessly 
and looking very much like world champions, Oakland throttled 
Denver 24-14. It wasn’t that close. Early in the fourth quarter 
the score was 24-0. 

In many ways the game was a mirror image of the one two 
weeks earlier. That day the home team. Oakland, turned the ball 
over eight times and repeatedly gave the visitors good field po¬ 
sition. This time around it was Denver that gave its faithful—all 
75.007 of them—little to cheer about. The Broncos coughed the 
ball up just three times, but spent most of the afternoon about 
eight miles from the Oakland goal line because of the Raiders’ in¬ 
comparable kicker. Ray Guy. who was virtually a one-man de¬ 
fense. When the Raiders drafted Guy in the first round in 1973, 
the choice was greeted with skepticism, because nobody had ever 
spent their No. I pick on a punter. Last Sunday he looked like one 
of the best first-round selections in NFL history. 

In the first half Guy kicked off three times and punted four, 
and only two of the boots were returnable. Denver's Rick Up¬ 
church fumbled the first one. and the Broncos ran the second all 
the way back to their seven-yard line. Denver’s best starting 
field position in the opening two quarters was its continued 

The relentlessly pursuing Raiders rudely interrupted the 
hereto/ore blissful season of Quarterback Craig Morton. 
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Otis Sistrunk (60) jarred the ball loose from Jim Jensen to set up the TD that made the score 17-0 


RAIDERS-BRONCOS continued 

own 22. That was with five seconds left 
in the half when Guy miscalculated his 
angle and punted a ball into the sideline 
stands. The Broncos’ longest first-half 
drive covered 43 yards—which didn't 
even get them into field-goal range. For 
their part, the Raiders had to march just 
55 yards for their first touchdown and 
15, after a Denver fumble, for their sec¬ 
ond. In between, Errol Mann kicked a 42- 
yard field goal as Oakland built a 17-0 
halftime lead. 

Oakland Quarterback Kenny Stabler 
had berated himself for going to the air 
too quickly on Oct. 16. “We let the Bron¬ 
cos off the hook." he said before Sun¬ 
day’s game. “We have big men. We 
should use them to keep pounding away, 
wearing the Denver defense down. The 
Broncos play aggressively, and you beat 
them aggressively. You don’t fool them. 
You go in and bat ’em around.” 

That’s exactly what the Raiders did 
this time. Oakland stayed on the ground, 
running the ball on 57 plays, almost twice 
as many times as it had in the first Den¬ 
ver game. Clarence Davis rushed for 105 
yards, most of it behind the Raiders' mas¬ 
sive left side of Tackle Art Shell and 
Guard Gene Upshaw. The AFC's lead¬ 


ing rusher. Mark van Eeghen. added 82 
more. 

And when the Broncos tried to get ag¬ 
gressive on defense, the Raiders stunned 
them. Denver had blitzed Stabler dizzy 
in the first game, forcing him into seven 
interceptions. Midway through the first 
quarter Sunday, the Raiders moved the 
ball to the Bronco 21. where they faced 
a third-and-six. Denver tried a safety 
blitz. Stabler saw it coming and passed 
to a wide-open Cliff Branch at the six 
for Oakland's first score. Crash went the 
Orange Crush. 

The Broncos did stage a fourth-quar¬ 
ter rally. Quarterback Craig Morton tak¬ 
ing them on 80- and 70-yard scoring 
drives to cut into the Raiders’ lead. 
Though it had no impact on this game, 
that effort was not for naught. Oakland 
and Denver are now tied for first place 
in the AFC West with 6-1 records. The 
Broncos have the tougher schedule 
ahead, with games against Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore and Dallas, but if Oakland and 
Denver should go undefeated the rest of 
the way, the division winner would be de¬ 
cided on the basis of the composite score 
of their two games. By pushing across 
those two late touchdowns, the Broncos 
clinched the season's series 44-31. 

Still, the defeat was a rude comedown 


for the Broncos after a week of Rocky 
Mountain high. The Raiders' game was 
the Broncos’ 53rd consecutive sellout. 
They sell more season tickets—73.089— 
than any other NFL club, but until re¬ 
cently Denver fans spent most of their 
lime sitting on their hands. This season's 
6-0 start changed all that. 

Colorado Governor Richard D. Lamm 
declared last Sunday Orange Crush Day 
in a proclamation full of “Whereas" 
clauses. You know. “Whereas. Mr. Sta¬ 
bler spent much of the previous contest 
puzzled about the whereabouts of his of¬ 
fensive line (but constantly aware of the 
whereabouts of the Denver Bronco de¬ 
fensive line); and Whereas. Mr. Stabler 
therefore was guided by circumstance to 
throw numerous passes expeditiously and 
with considerable talent directly to a Mr. 
Joe Rizzo. Mr. Louis Wright. Mr. Randy 
Gradishar, Mr. Paul Smith, and Mr. Bil¬ 
ly Thompson: and Whereas, those par¬ 
ticipants are not on Mr. Stabler’s team 
and-’’ And so on and so on. 

A local radio station distributed 75.000 
orange cards at the stadium. They said 
GO broncos on one side and had an ad 
on the other. When they were held aloft 
before the opening kickoff, they turned 
Mile High Stadium into a veritable or¬ 
ange bowl. Unfortunately, by the middle 
of the fourth quarter, the dispirited gath¬ 
ering had turned the cards into just so 
many paper airplanes. 

The Orange Crush drink people also 
capitalized on the excitement. They have 
been awarding five cases of their prod¬ 
uct to the outstanding Bronco defensive 
player each game. Linebacker Bob Swen¬ 
son has won the award a couple of times 
and has been busily trying to foist the 
soda off on anybody who will take it. As 
one of his teammates said. “Five cases, 
that’s a lifetime supply.” Last week a bev¬ 
erage distributor offered Orange Crush 
T shirts for sale and managed to unload 
30,000 of them, at S4.50 a pop. in just 
two days. 

All week long the Raiders had seemed 
monumentally unimpressed by the hoop¬ 
la surrounding the game. They are not a 
rah-rah group. Pro football teams fre¬ 
quently take on the character of their 
coach, and these are clearly John Mad¬ 
den’s Raiders. Madden is pragmatic and 
unflappable. Before the Raiders’ first 
practice last week, the coach gave the 
team what one of his players described 
as “quite a talking to.” Specifically. Mad¬ 
den discussed the team’s two most re- 
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cent performances, the Denver loss and 
a 28-27 come-from-behind win over the 
Jets. “He said we hadn't played up to 
championship level." said Upshaw. "He 
said it very, very intensely. We all got 
the message. He didn't scream. He didn't 
have to. If he has to scream at us, he 
seems to know just when to do it. John 
knows the pressure points of this team. 
That's why he's been so successful.” 

Madden has coached Oakland for 
eight full seasons now. and he has won 
seven division titles, a conference cham¬ 
pionship and a Super Bowl. He is just 41 
years old. Hardly anyone still believes he 
is Raider Managing General Partner Al 
Davis’ puppet, but when the NFL's top 
coaches arc listed. Madden is frequently 
overlooked. Let’s sec. there's Don Shu- 
la. Bud Grant. George Allen. Tom Lan¬ 
dry. Chuck Noll. Chuck Knox and. oh 
yeah. John Madden. Perhaps that's be¬ 
cause Madden is too much an unkempt 
pumpkin of a man. Or perhaps he is too 
low-key, When the Raiders are at home, 
he will sit down in the press lounge two 
hours before a game, drink a cup of cof¬ 
fee. watch other NFL games on TV and 
kibitz with writers. Frequently he tells de¬ 
bunking stories about his coaching prow¬ 
ess. rather than planting self-serving ones 
as other coaches do. He seems totally un¬ 
impressed with his station in life. 

Last week Dinah Shore brought a film 
crew to the Raider practice field to tape 
a segment for an upcoming show. When 
a writer asked Madden if she had come 
to interview him. he burst out laughing 
at the very thought of it. The writer might 
as well have asked the Raider ball boy if 
he was going to start at quarterback 
against the Broncos. "John Madden is 
not the kind of guy who gets on Dinah 
Shore's show,” Madden said. “She prob¬ 
ably came to see Kenny Stabler." Then, 
sounding slightly awed, he added. "1 saw 
her though. Bumped right into her as she 
was coming in." Had she recognized 
him? "Yeah." he said, obviously pleased. 
“I was real surprised." He really was. too. 

Despite Sunday's dousing, the Bron¬ 
cos' playoff hopes are still very much 
alive. Most of the credit for Denver's im¬ 
provement has gone to the team’s new 
coach. Red Miller, formerly the offen¬ 
sive coordinator for New England. Last 
year, led by a defense that allowed less 
than 15 points a game, the Broncos had 
a 9-5 record, their best ever. Nonethe¬ 
less, after the season a group of players, 
who came to be known as the Dirty Doz¬ 


en. called a press conference to announce 
that they would no longer play for Coach 
John Ralston, who. they said, had com¬ 
pletely lost touch with his team. 

Ralston was a great delegator of au¬ 
thority. a trait the players came to con¬ 
strue as a lack of ability. They whispered 
that the coach could not even diagram 
the offense. Whether he could or 
couldn't, the offense did not work. The 
rift between the team's offensive and de¬ 
fensive players grew so wide that they 
avoided one another on the bench dur¬ 
ing games. "We were frustrated." admits 
Linebacker Randy Gradishar. "The de¬ 
fense was holding teams down, and then 
the offense would let them up." 

Miller seemed the perfect coach to de¬ 
fuse this situation. In 17 years as an NFL 
assistant he had established a reputation 
for building strong offenses and commu¬ 
nicating with his players. When he went 
to the Patriots as offensive coordinator 
in 1973. he inherited one of football’s 
worst attacks. Last year New England's 
offense ranked second in the NFL. and 
the night before the Patriots' playoff 
game with Oakland. Miller's linemen 
took him to dinner. 

The first trade made after Miller took 
over brought Morion from the Giants in 
exchange for Quarterback Steve Ramsey 
and a 1978 middle-round draft choice. 
It was grand larceny. Morton is current¬ 
ly the AFC’s third-ranking passer; Ram¬ 
sey is selling real estate in Dallas. Mor¬ 
ton. who had been unmercifully booed 
by Giant fans during the 1976 season, is 
the 26th quarterback to play for the Bron¬ 
cos in 18 years and most of the others 
have been greeted as the Messiah. Mor¬ 
ton’s coming did not arouse that kind of 
enthusiasm. In fact, he is not yet the dar¬ 
ling of the understandably skeptical Den¬ 
ver fans, although it seems likely that he 
will come closer than any of his prede¬ 
cessors to leading the Broncos to the 
Promised Land. 

Morton never doubted that he would 
be successful in Denver. Last summer 
while the local press was still speculat¬ 
ing whether he would be the Bronco 
starter. Morton confidently declared, 
"This is a place for a veteran who can 
run a team and lead it to the playoffs, to 
step in and take over. I can do that." 
Last week he said. “These players knew 
when I came here I’d win for them." Ap¬ 
parently they did. Before the start of the 
season they unanimously elected him of¬ 
fensive captain. 



Stabler s game plan called hr a ground attack 


At age 34, life has taken several pleas¬ 
ant turns for Morton. In New York, 
where he had no supporting cast, he was 
frustrated by conservative game plans 
and the fans’ jeers. The situation got so 
bad that he finally flashed an obscene ges¬ 
ture at the crowd. Now game plans are 
no problem. “I always thought that 
Coach Landry was football’s offensive ge¬ 
nius." he says, “but I’d have to say that 
Red Miller is at least tied with him." And 
next Monday, after Denver's game with 
Pittsburgh, Morion is getting married to 
his longtime sweetheart. Susie Sirmen. 
"1 don’t care how badly I get pounded 
in the Pittsburgh game.” he says beam¬ 
ing from ear to ear. "That day I'll feel 
great. She’s the joy of my life." 

In the first Denver-Oakland game. 
Bronco Linebacker Tom Jackson iried to 
be the bane of Madden's life. "I know 
the Raiders like to intimidate the other 
team, so I wanted to show them that 
wouldn't work." Jackson says. After al¬ 
most every play in that game Jackson ran 
to the Raider sideline and yelled some¬ 
thing at Madden. "When I was sure we 
had the game won. I yelled. ‘It’s all over, 
fat man.’ I thought he would be angry. In¬ 
stead he just looked kind of amused." 

That's Madden. He knew all along he’d 
get the last laugh. end 
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THEY’RE KICKING UP A REAL STORM 


Scoring from midfield has now become almost commonplace in the Southwest Conference, where there is a triumvirate 
of sharpshooting field-goal artists who boot the ball barefoot, soccer-style and even straight ahead by JOE JARES 


T exas’ Earl Campbell has gained more 
than 1,000 yards rushing, has led the 
Longhorns to seven straight victories and 
to No. I in the polls, and is a strong 
candidate for the Heisman Trophy. The 
first-string Texas defense has not allowed 
a touchdown run all season. But some 
people believe that the most potent weap¬ 
on in burnt orange is the tall dude with 
the three shoes and the Martian surname 
Erxleben. 

Actually the name is German, and 
Russell Erxleben does not have three feet. 
On his left foot he wears a regular white 
football shoe, and on his right, depend¬ 
ing on the situation, a regular shoe for 
punting, or a square-toed one for place- 
kicking, both of which he does exceed¬ 
ingly well. 

Last Saturday in Austin’s packed Me¬ 
morial Stadium, Texas beat I3th-ranked 
Texas Tech 26-0 and took another giant 
step toward the Cotton Bowl. Campbell 
rushed for 116 yards against a defense 
keyed to stop him; the defense, aided by 
a holding penalty in the second quarter 
and the fact that injured Tech Quarter¬ 
back Rodney Allison was in for only four 
plays, got itself a shutout. And Erxleben. 
trotting into the game for just 15 plays, 
was devastating. 

He punted five times for a 44-yard av¬ 
erage. Two of his six kickoffs landed be¬ 
yond the end zone. With Texas leading 
7-0 near the end of the first half, a Long¬ 
horn drive stalled on the Tech 44. Coach 
Fred Akers sent in Erxleben wearing the 
placekicking shoe. In the first quarter he 
had missed a 56-yard field goal into the 
wind. This time he had the wind with 
him and he kicked it through the goal¬ 
posts from 60 yards away. 

It seems as if a fellow who can kick 60- 
yard field goals should be allowed to mail 
in his extra points, but Erxleben blew 
the try after Texas' second TD. He made 
up for it with a 35-yard field goal late in 
the fourth quarter. 

“You know what that guy does to 
you?" asked Oklahoma Assistant Coach 
Larry Lacewell, whose Sooners lost to 
Texas 13-6 as Erxleben made good on at¬ 


tempts of 64 and 58 yards. “He puts you 
in a goal-line defense on the 50-yard 
line.” 

Meanwhile, over in College Station. 
Texas A&M’s Tony Franklin was help¬ 
ing the Aggies beat SMC 38-21 by kick¬ 
ing a 54-yard field goal and five PATs 
(he has not missed an extra point this sea¬ 
son). Like Erxleben. Franklin is a junior, 
but he uses only one shoe. His kicking 
foot he keeps bare. 

And against Rice, senior Steve Little 
of Arkansas, a sidewinder, kicked field 
goals of 52.44 and 29 yards, punted three 
times for an average of 52.3 yards, and 
six of his seven kickoffs could not be re¬ 
turned as the Razorbacks won 30-7. Lit¬ 
tle is a senior and the three field goals 
brought his career total to 46, five short 
of the NCAA record. 

Just another typical Saturday in the 
Southwest Conference, which in the last 
two seasons has produced the five long¬ 
est field goals in modern NCAA history. 

In Texas and Arkansas these days "be¬ 
ing in field-goal range” means a team has 
stepped off its bus outside the stadium. 
It is such a competitive league for kick¬ 
ers that Tech’s Bill Adams, who made 
47- and 52-yard field goals against Rice, 
and Baylor's Robert Bledsoe, who had a 
47-yarder against SMU. are considered 
mere chip-shot specialists. 

It was the barefoot booter, Franklin, 
who last year boomed the opening shot 
in the long-range barrage. Against Bay¬ 
lor. on a wet field with about a six-mph 
wind at his back, the Aggie sophomore 
followed his usual routine. He stared at 
the maroon spot painted on his white, 
hard-rubber tee. The holder placed the 
ball straight up on the tee with the laces 
facing the goalposts, and Franklin, ap¬ 
proaching from the left side like a soccer 
sidewinder, kicked it through from 64 
yards away, an NCAA record. But not 
for long, A while later Franklin kicked 
one from 65 yards out. (On the same af¬ 
ternoon. Abilene Christian’s Swedish im¬ 
port. Ove Johansson, kicked an NAIA 
record 69-yarder.) 

All told. Franklin made 17 of 26 field- 


goal attempts last year and 30 of 32 extra 
points to rank second in scoring in the 
SWC. This year he has hit on 11 three- 
pointers. including four in the final quar¬ 
ter against Texas Tech to give the Ag¬ 
gies a 33-17 come-from-behind win. He 
has also kicked a 76-yarder in practice. 

Last summer Texas’ Erxleben. a good 
friend of Franklin’s, ran three or four 
miles before work and again after work 
every day. training to top Franklin’s dis¬ 
tance record. As he ran he kept repeal¬ 
ing to himself. “I’m going to get Tony 
this year. I’m going to run and run until 
it hurts so bad, but I’m going to get him." 

Get him he did five weeks ago, against 
Rice. With the score 54-7 in the third pe¬ 
riod and the ball on Texas’ 49, Coach 
Fred Akers called for the punting team 
but Erxleben persuaded him to try a how¬ 
itzer-range field goal. Erxleben took off 
his punting shoe and put on his square- 
toed placekicking shoe (the toe is tied 
up slightly to give his kicks more loft). 
He wanted to get a two-yard margin over 
Franklin, so he moved the tee one yard 
farther back than usual, to 67 yards. The 
ball sailed "dead through the middle” 
with the help of an eight-mph wind. 

Two weeks later it was Little’s turn. 
Against Texas, with a 20-mph wind to 
his back in the second quarter, he put 
his size-seven shoe and all his body whip 
and hip rotation into a kick from bis 43 
and made it, to tie Erxleben's record. 
That prompted Erxleben to send a note 
to Franklin: “Don’t you think it’s your 
turn to kick a 67-yarder? Remember, no 
farther!" 

As of last week, all three of the SWC’s 
mustachioed kicking stars were leading 
their teams in scoring despite such for¬ 
midable rivals as Campbell at Texas. Ben 
Cowins at Arkansas and George Wood¬ 
ard at A&M. and all three teams were 
nationally ranked. 

Interestingly, the three kickers took up 
their shared specialty as more or less a 
sideline. Little was the star quarterback 
and cornerback on a state championship 
team at South High in Shawnee Mission, 
Kans., a suburb of Kansas City. 
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“In my opinion, he would be our start¬ 
ing quarterback right now if we had let 
him do both." said Arkansas Assistant 
Athletic Director Lon Farrell. “He's a su¬ 
per athlete. You've never seen anything 
like the guy. You see him throwing on 
the practice field, you'd think that's our 
quarterback. Gosh, he can throw the 
football.” 

Arkansas' baseball coach tells of the 
lime Little wandered by the campus ball 
park and stepped into the batting cage 
for a few cuts. He stunned the coach and 
everybody else by taking four swings and 
hitting four home runs. 

Little's father, once a fine athlete at 
Western Illinois, is an oft-transferred 
sales manager for a tractor company, and 
Steve spent more than four years of his 
boyhood in Norway, but his soccer kick¬ 
ing style was not learned in Europe, or 
even on a soccer field. After his family 
moved to Kansas, he began watching 
Kicker Jan Stenerud of the Kansas City 
Chiefs on TV and identified with him be¬ 
cause he was a Norwegian. Little went 
out and taught himself the sidewinding 
style. 

Erxleben. whose father is the postmas¬ 
ter in Seguin, Texas, was a much-sought- 
after quarterback as well as kicker. In 
his freshman season at Texas he almost 
transferred to Baylor because he wasn’t 
being tried at quarterback or light end 
(he's 6'4". 218 pounds). “I didn't know 
you just kicked.” he says. “Sure. I'd seen 
guys kick in college, but I just figured 
they played somewhere else, too. 

“The first part of my freshman year I 
missed extra points, missed field goals, 
and it was terrible. My punting was all 
right. About halfway through the season 
I was leading the nation in punting 147.1 
yards], but of my last 22 punts. 20 of 
’em were into the wind. My average just 
dipped (down to 41.4|. 

“Sportswriters were always saying. 
‘Texas' field-goal kicking presents prob¬ 
lems.’ Then we played Oklahoma and I 
think that was the turning point. I made 
a 43-yarder into an ungodly wind, and 
when I made that. I just saw the light." 

This is how strong his oak of a right 
leg is. Last year on a field-goal attempt 
against SMU, the center snap was low 
and the holder bobbled the ball a bit be- 
conlinued 



Texas' Russell Erxleben ties up his toe. while his 
booming kicks keep Longhorn foes fit to be tied 




rival Eastern Hills High School, a Ger¬ 
man immigrant named Uwe von Scha- 
mann. who now is Oklahoma's field-goal 
specialist. 

“Von Schamann didn't kick anything 
farther than that during the year, and I 
didn't either." says Franklin. "Then in 
the playoffs our teams met. On the fourth 
play of the game I twisted my right an¬ 
kle and kept it in an ice bucket. Right be¬ 
fore halftime the coach said. ‘Well, it's 
fourth down and we've got a little wind, 
you want to try it?' I said, ‘Yes, sir. it’s 
probably the last time I’ll have a chance 
to get my record back.' ” 

With a sore ankle. Franklin went out 
and kicked a field goal from 58 yards, 
not only surpassing von Schamann but 
setting a state record as well. The Texas 
high school field-goal record is now 62 
yards, held by Russell Wheatley from 
Odessa. "Tony could have kicked 60- 
yarders in high school." says one of the 
coaches at Arlington Heights. "Every 
Thursday at the end of workouts we'd fin¬ 
ish up with field goals, and Tony would 
kick 50- and 60-yardcrs. It really gave 
the team a big lift to see the ball go 
through." 

Franklin first removed his shoe as a 
10th grader at Arlington Heights. “I was 
working out with a shoe and was kick¬ 
ing about 40 yards and I don’t know why 
I did it. I just said. 'Well, I’m going to 
take my shoe off and see what happens.’ 
Right away I started hitting the ball 50 
yards and making the kicks. I stayed with 
that, wearing a sock, all through high 
school. 

“I wore the sock because I thought 
it’d sting or my foot would get real cold 
on a cold day. Then when I came down 
to A&M it rained for about a week and 
a half straight, every day. and I got sick 
of changing socks. One day I said. ‘To 
heck with this.’ I took the sock off and 
started kicking without it and I’ve been 
kicking like that ever since. People ask 
me if I have calluses and all that junk, 
and I don’t. The skin is just as soft on 
my right foot as it is on my left. 

“I like it a lot better because on that 
slick AstroTurf I was slipping a little bit. 
Every time I’d take my first step I'd slip, 
and it would throw me off balance. Ever 
since I took the sock off I don’t have 
that problem.” 

So far the foot has not been stepped 
on, bitten or otherwise harmed, even 
though Franklin, as the safety on kick¬ 
offs. does make an occasional tackle. He 


Steve Little of Arkansas used his self-taught soccer style to equal Erx/eben's record of 67 yards. 


fore getting it on the tee. Erxleben had al¬ 
ready started his approach, had to stop, 
then just swung the leg when the ball 
was ready. Good—from 57 yards away. 

“Russell has so much raw power and 
strength, it’s unbelievable." says his 
buddy Franklin. 

Franklin, at not quite 5' 9" and "push¬ 
ing it to get to 170,” is the smallest of 
the three, but he is a compact package 
of muscle and confidence. Every sum¬ 
mer he leads off and plays center field 
for a fast-pitch softball team, and he is a 
good enough golfer to have broken 70. 
As a freshman halfback at Arlington 
Heights High School in Fort Worth he 
gained more than 1,500 yards rushing, 
but his scatback career ended when he 
tore ligaments in his left ankle and it was 
in a cast for six weeks. 

“My sophomore year 1 still couldn’t 
run, and the kicker was having a hard 
time, so I just started kicking,” he says. 
“My junior and senior years I played 
flanker and free safety, punted and kicked 


off and kicked extra points and field 
goals.” 

When he was a sophomore Franklin 
kicked a city-record 51-yard field goal. 
The record was broken two years later 
with a 52-yarder by the star kicker at 


In the SWC. kickers may use a battered ball 
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does not do the punting because the Ag¬ 
gies have sophomore David Appleby, 
who has a 43.7 average. But Franklin in¬ 
sists he will be able to punt in the pros 
and points out that he had a 40-yard av¬ 
erage in high school. 

NFL rules will oblige Franklin to wear 
at least a sock (shoes are not required), 
but he intends to wear a shoe anyway be¬ 
cause placekicking tees are banned in the 
pros, and he will have to kick balls placed 
on the turf. If he wore just a sock he 
could stub or break a toe. 

All the college kickers will need to 
make adjustments when they reach the 
pros. Without the placekicking tee, they 
will lose between 10 and 15 yards on their 
kicks. “It’s just like hitting a golf ball," 
says Kansas City Chiefs Scout Tommy 
O’Boyle. “You can hit it a lot farther off 
a tee than off the ground." They also will 
be aiming at a smaller target. College 
goal-posts are 23' 4" wide (they were 
widened about five feet in 1959). while 
in the NFL they are only 18' 6" apart. 
Then, too. pro linemen are taller on the 
average than college linemen. Erxleben, 
along with all the other straight-ahead 
kickers, will not be able to tie up his toe 
or wear a square-toed shoe. 

Probably the most important rule dif¬ 
ference, however, is that in the NFL, 
after a failed field-goal attempt, the ball 
goes back to the line of scrimmage, thus 
discouraging long tries until the final sec¬ 
onds of a game. In college the ball comes 
out to the 20, and thus missed 60-yard- 
ers are the same as long punts—with 
the exception of coffin corner kicks. 
There is some sentiment, especially 
among college coaches who don’t have 
a long-range kicker, to adopt the pro 
rule. Juniors Erxleben and Franklin are 
understandably against it. but Little is 
for it, perhaps because he will be in the 
pros next season. 

There is also a Southwest Conference 
rule—or policy—that seems to give the 
kickers an edge. Some rivals would have 
you believe that they are kicking balls 
as plump as watermelons, fat balls that 
recall the day in 1899 when the leg¬ 
endary Pat O’Dea of Wisconsin drop- 
kicked a 62-yard field goal. These rivals 
claim kickers in most other leagues have 
to use the regular game ball that pass¬ 
ers prefer. Indeed, the SWC does allow 
kickers to use a marginally fatter broken- 
in ball, but it has to be inspected be¬ 
fore the game just like the regular ball 
and may not exceed an inflated pres¬ 


sure of I3 1 /; pounds, a weight of 15 ounc¬ 
es and a circumference at the fattest 
part of 21'A inches. Both Little and Erx¬ 
leben prefer to kick the broken-in ball. 

“Because it’s been roughed up. the 
ball gives you a better ‘grip - when you 
hit it," says Erxleben. "The managers 
put the ball into the game on kicks. 
They goofed it up once. I turned back 
to the ref and I said. ‘Hey. that isn’t 
the ball I want to kick.’ And he said. 
‘Oh. I’ve seen you kick. You can make 
it with anything.' It was a 44-yardcr. 
I’m not blaming the ball, but I missed 
it. It might have affected my concen¬ 
tration, but really there’s no excuse on 
something that short." 


That short ? Well, maybe Erxleben is 
right. Fans in the Southwest may be get¬ 
ting a bit jaded. "The lust few weeks I 
have seen Little, then Franklin, then Erx¬ 
leben. then Erxleben and Little." said 
the Arkansas Gazette's Jim Bailey re¬ 
cently. “Anything short of 50 yards and 
I just don’t pay any attention. Those 
are like extra points.” 

“Yes. people are getting spoiled," says 
Little. “They gel used to seeing such great 
kickers. Once we’re all gone, they'll have 
to go back to the old expectations.” 

Not necessarily. In Fort Worth. Frank¬ 
lin’s little brother Eric, an eighth grader, 
has already kicked a 35-yard field goal 
in practice. Wearing a shoe. end 



The barefoot best of Texas A&M's Tony Franklin is 65 yards, but Erxleben has asked him to do better 


IS IT DAFT-OR DEFT-TO DRAFT? 

On the eve of the second free-agent draft, it's time to assess the performances of 
last year's selectees. Cleveland, for one. got mixed results by LARRY KEITH 



A ll right, everyone, take your places. 

Baseball is holding its second reen¬ 
try draft this week, and we want a grad¬ 
uation picture of the first class of free 
agents. Taller players, stand in the back: 
you shorter guys, stand in the front. No. 
Reggie, you can't stand on your wallet. 
Always causing trouble. Hey. somebody 
wheel Rudi and Grich into place. Poor 
guys. Tenace. you showed a lot of guts 
coming here after the season you had. 
We appreciate it. C'mon. Fuentes. take 
the hot dog out of your mouth. Inciden¬ 
tally, fellows. Dick Allen hasn't come out 
of the shower yet. so he won't be joining 
us. Look this way now, and everybody 
say. 'Greenbacks.’ ’’ Click. 

And what a handsome photograph they 
would make, those 24 men who signed 
with 15 teams for $24.57 million in long¬ 
term contracts and bonuses. When rep¬ 
resentatives of the 26 major league clubs 
gather at the Plaza Hotel in New York 
on Friday, they will closely examine a 
menial picture of this group and consid¬ 
er well the lessons it represents. Only 
then will they venture into the reentry 
market again, where about 85 more free 
agents are anxiously waiting to be draft¬ 
ed. courted and signed. 

If the owners chase after them with 
less enthusiasm than they showed last 
year, it will be understandable. While, 
as a group, the first free agents played 
quite well, most of them did not bring 
the instant success and box-office riches 
that some club executives naively expect¬ 
ed. National League champion Los An¬ 
geles and American League West win¬ 
ner Kansas City did well without any free 
agents. NL East leader Philadelphia had 
a free agent in First Baseman Richie Heb- 
ner, but he was not essential to the club's 

A $2 million winner last winter, Wayne Garland 
was a 19 game loser last summer lor the Indians 
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success. On (he other hand, (he New 
York Yankees won the American League 
pennant and the World Series with ma¬ 
jor contributions from Reggie Jackson 
and Don Gullett. Among the free agents. 
Jackson was the most obstreperous per¬ 
sonality and the most productive hitter 
(.286. 32 home runs. 110 RBIsl. and Gul¬ 
lett was the most successful pitcher 
(14-4). 

There were some other fine perform¬ 
ers. The Fireman of the Year in both of 
the leagues—Bill Campbell of Boston 
and Rollic Fingers of San Diego -came 
out of the reentry draft. So did the two 
Comeback Players of the Year. Chica¬ 
go's Eric Soderholm. who did not play 
at all in 1976. and San Francisco's Wil¬ 
lie McCovey. who did not play at all well. 
Meanwhile, hot-dogger Tito Fuentes bat¬ 
ted .309 for Detroit, newcomer Paul 
Dade hit .291 for Cleveland, and Doyle 
Alexander was 17-11 for Texas. Others, 
like Montreal’s Dave Cash, Milwaukee's 
Sal Bando. Texas' Campy Campaneris 
and Atlanta’s Gary Matthews, played 
pretty much to form. In fact, only a lew 
of the free agents fell far short of ex¬ 
pectations. notably Gene Tenace of San 
Diego, who had a .233 batting average 
and was a disappointment behind the 
plate: Pitcher Wayne Garland of Cleve¬ 
land, who was 13-19; and Designated 
Flitter Don Baylor of California, who did 
not start to produce until the Angels were 
so far out of the race that it didn't mat¬ 
ter anymore. California also lost Joe Rudi 
and Bobby Grich in June to season-end¬ 
ing injuries. Oakland's Dick Allen de¬ 
parted in June. too. He was permanently 
suspended by owner Charlie Finley af¬ 
ter Finley discovered Allen taking a mid¬ 
game shower. 

Critics of the reentry draft invariably 
cite fifth-place California as proof that 
the system does not work. “The draft is 
not the answer,” says Minnesota owner 
Calvin Griffith, whose team mounted a 
serious challenge without making use of 
it. “Look at [Angel owner) Gene Autry. 
He got taken.” Baltimore General Man¬ 
ager Hank Peters says. "1 don't like to 
name clubs, but California signed good 
players it didn't particularly need." An¬ 
gel GM Harry Dalton counters, “If you 



Bargain baby Paul Dade's loud mouth was quickly forgotten when he became a big hit in Cleveland 


exercise good judgment, the draft can 
help, and I think we exercised good judg¬ 
ment. Before they got hurt. Grich and 
Rudi were doing a fine job. and Baylor 
finished close to his best performance in 
several categories." 

Still, despite the success of New York 
and the improvement of Boston and Tex¬ 
as. which finished second in the two 
American League divisions, the free 
agents did not provide the overall com¬ 
petitive lift that teams were seeking. 
Clubs like the White Sox and the Ori¬ 
oles made unexpected pennant bids with 
economy-model free agents whom no¬ 
body else particularly wanted. And free- 
agent-laden teams like Cleveland. Texas. 
California and San Diego got off to such 
bad starts that their managers were fired. 
According to Milwaukee President Bud 


Selig. “It is clear that you can't build a 
team through the free-agent draft. You 
can add to a team, you can fill in, but if 
your club is lousy to begin with, it's not 
going to make it great." 

No team understands the lessons of 
the system better than Cleveland, whose 
experiences with Garland and D; 'e pro¬ 
vide the year's most interesti. , case 
study. Last fall, following their first win¬ 
ning season in eight years, the Indians de¬ 
cided they were only a player or two away 
from being a contender in the Eastern Di¬ 
vision of the American League. Even 
though Cleveland had not won the pen¬ 
nant since 1954 and was saddled with a 
$5.5 million debt. President Ted Bonda 
jumped into the free-agent pool. The In¬ 
dians signed Garland, a 27-year-old 
righthander who had just won 20 games 
continued 
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for Baltimore, and then added Dade, a 
25-year-old infieldcr-outfielder who had 
been the Pacific Coast League's batting 
champion with a .363 average. Cleveland 
gave Garland an unprecedented (some 
said foolish) 10-year, $2.3 million con¬ 
tract and Dade a two-year deal for $93,- 
000. Early in the ’76 season the Orioles 
had rebuffed Garland’s request for a $30.- 
000 salary—he was then making $23.- 
000—while all Dade had wanted from 
the California organization was the $19.- 
000 big league minimum. They held out. 
and it paid off. 

Bonda admits that Cleveland was 
"shooting craps." but he insists|"We had 
to make it this year to be economically vi¬ 
able. The fans were getting disgruntled 
and discouraged, and we wanted to tell 
them we were doing everything we pos¬ 
sibly could to make us a winner. So we 
had to make a business judgment aimed 
at a short-term gain. I thought we al¬ 
ready had the nucleus of a good team 
and that Garland and Dade would be the 
frosting we needed. We figured that if 
we stayed in the race we would draw 1.4 
to 1.5 million spectators, and we would 
make money.y 

It did not work out that way. The 
Indians got off to a slow start, fired 
Manager Frank Robinson and did not 
improve under his replacement. Jeff Tor- 
borg. They finished fifth. 28'/2 games be¬ 
hind the Yankees, and their attendance 
fell from 948,776 to 900.365. the lowest 
in Cleveland since 1973 and among the 
worst in baseball. The dice had come up 
snake eyes. 

Much of the blame for the team's fail¬ 
ure has been directed at Garland. He had 
been the Indians' first selection in the re¬ 
entry draft, and the contract they gave 
him was second in total value only to 
the $2.9 million for which George Stein- 
brenner signed Jackson. Cleveland Gen¬ 
eral Manager Phil Seghi considered Gar¬ 
land a “career pitcher’’ who. with Dennis 
Eckersley. would give the Indians the nu¬ 
cleus of a strong staff for perhaps a dec¬ 
ade to come. 

Cleveland had not been Garland’s first 
choice, or his second, or even his third. 
He had hoped to get a five-year. $ 1 mil¬ 
lion contract to play in Boston. Califor¬ 
nia. Texas or New York, but none of 
those franchises showed much interest 
in him. When his agent. Jerry Kapstein. 
told him that Cleveland was offering 
more than twice what he had hoped for. 


Garland was flabbergasted. In fact, it was 
so much money that for tax purposes he 
declined to take a $300,000 signing bo¬ 
nus and told the Indians to dole out the 
amount piecemeal in his salary checks. 
Instead, he took only enough cash up 
front to make a dow n payment on a 12- 
room. $ 150.000 home in a Cleveland sub¬ 
urb. He was now making $230,000 a sea¬ 
son (10 times his Baltimore salary), and 
he would continue to make it unless he 
did something crazy, like injure himself 
skiing, skydiving or performing some oth¬ 
er risky stunt specifically prohibited by 
his contract. Garland remembers that 


WHAT PRICE GLORY? 

So you want to hire a free agent ’ Based 
on the records of the 1977 free agents, who 
arc ranked here according to the per annum 
value of their contracts, this is what you 
may have to pay for each hit. win or save. 

THE HITTERS 

$ 



Ave. 

HR 

RBI 

per hit 

Jackson. Yankees 

.286 

32 

no 

3.867 

Rudi.Cal. 

.264 

13 

53 

6.531 

Mauhews, All. 

283 

17 

64 

2.389 

Cash. Mom. 

.289 

0 

43 

1.660 

Grich.Cal. 

.243 

7 

23 

7.045 

Bando. Milw. 

.250 

17 

82 

1.939 

Baylor. Cal. 

.251 

25 

75 

1.891 

Tenace.S.D. 

.233 

15 

6i 

2.598 

Campaneris.Tex. 

.254 

5 

46 

1.443 

Hebner. Phil. 

.285 

18 

62 

1.475 

Fuentes. Det. 

309 

5 

51 

474 

McCovey.S.F. 

.280 

28 

86 

672 

Allen. Oak. 

.240 

5 

31 

1.463 

Soderholm. W. Sox 

.280 

25 

67 

465 

Smith. Balt. 

215 

5 

29 

633 

Dade.Clev. 
Nordbrook. W. Sox- 

.291 

3 

45 

347 

Toronto 

.193 

0 

2 

1.875 

Stillman. W. Sox 

210 

3 

13 

1.200 

THE STARTERS 


W 

L 

ERA 

per win 

Gullett. Yankees 

14 

4 

3.58 

22.619 

Garland. Clev. 

13 

19 

3.60 

16.808 

Alexander. Tex. 

17 

II 

3.65 

9.363 

Stone. W. Sox 

15 

12 

4.51 

4.000 

THE RELIEVERS 


G 

W 

L 

$ 

per save 

Fingers. S.D. 

78 

8 

9 

9.486 

Campbell. Bos. 

69 

13 

9 

6.774 


soon after he signed. "I called my moth¬ 
er and told her. ‘Mom. I didn't get my mil¬ 
lion.' And she said. ‘Well. son. money 
isn't everything.' Then I said. ‘No. I got 
two million!' ’’ 

After just three major league sea¬ 
sons—only one of them with a winning 
record—Garland had struck it rich. Now 
all he needed to do was deliver his sink¬ 
er and slider in the same smooth, com¬ 
pact motion and with the same stunning 
success he had achieved with the Ori¬ 
oles in '76. 

Garland could not do it. In spring 
training he developed a sore arm and 
spent 2'A weeks throwing at a picture of 
a truck lire on the outfield wall of Tuc¬ 
son's Hi Corbett Field to get back into 
shape. When the season began, he says. 
"I wanted to impress people too quickly, 
and I tried to rush my development." In¬ 
stead. all he did was pitch terribly and en¬ 
rage Cleveland fans. 

Among them was a man from War¬ 
ren. Ohio who wrote the pitcher a letter 
in mid-June that said. "Your perfor¬ 
mance for our team is a disgrace, to say 
the least. I am sure your teammates must 
feel an equal degree of disgust with your 
pitching to date. They, however, are not 
free to say what others say. Only you 
know how you rest with your conscience 
after pulling this dirty trick on Cleve¬ 
land." 

And there were the taunts from the 
stands. Garland heard one kid say. “I 
don’t want that guy’s autograph. He ain’t 
worth a damn." One man called him a 
bum for an entire game, and Garland says 
he would have gone into the stands after 
him had Torborg not talked him out of 
it. 

Garland realizes that he was not the 
pitcher he should have been. "There were 
one or two times that 1 thought maybe I 
was lousy.” he says, “that maybe last year 
had been a fluke." But he also knows 
that the criticism and pressure were mag¬ 
nified by his contract. “Everywhere I 
went, everyone I saw talked about the 
money. People must think they dropped 
it all on a table and said. ‘Have fun. don't 
spend it all in one place.' What they don’t 
realize is. with the way things are going 
in baseball. I could be underpaid in 10 
years. And if this club folds, I wonder if 
I'll be left out in the cold." 

For a while. Garland seemed to be 
overpaid. Four times teams rallied to beat 
him in the last three innings. And he beat 
continued 
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Answers: Granada ESS: 1, 4, 6, 8, 9. Mercedes-Benz: 2, 3, 5, 7,10. 














Let Weldwood Paneling 
warm your den, while our 
free stadium blanket 
warms you. 


This Fall, Weldwood® paneling 
has a heart-warming offer for you. 
Buy ten panels of Craftsman® 



Craftsman Towne House Oak 



Towne House Oak “at a special 
low price, and get a stadium blanket, 
free. It’s 100% 
acrylic, 
designed 
in a 

handsome ' 
tartan 
plaid, 

and it comes complete with a 
zippered vinyl carrying case. 

Craftsman Towne House Oak 
is a Weldwood paneling with a real 
North American Oak veneer. 

It can make any room in your house 
cozier and warmer. Because it has 
the richly grained patterns and 
random-grooved look of natural oak 
planks. Smoothed and buffed to a 
fine furniture finish. 

And like every Weldwood 
paneling, Craftsman Towne House 
Oak is built solid to last. It’s 14" 
thick, and needs a bare minimum 
of care. And it’s just one of the many 
panelings Weldwood offers, in a wide 
range of styles, textures and prices. 

If you’ve warmed up to our free 
stadium blanket and special prices 
on Craftsman Towne House Oak 
paneling, call toll-free 800-243-6000 
(Conn. 1-800-882-6500) for the 
nearest participating Champion 
Building Products Dealer. 

Hurry, supplies are limited. 
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FREE AGENTS continued 


himself, too, losing one game on a wild 
pitch in the ninth and another on a wild 
pitch and a home run in the last inning. 
But as the season progressed he began 
to pitch better Although he won only 
six of his last 15 decisions, his ERA in 
his last 16 starts was 2.63. He finished 
the year among the league's top five 
pitchers in starts, innings and complete 
games and with a 3.60 ERA. By his reck¬ 
oning, he had done his job. 

“All I wanted to do was be recognized 
as a consistent pitcher,” Garland says, 
“and I feel I was that. There is no doubt 
in my mind that my record should have 
been a lot better than it was. In the sec¬ 
ond half of the season I pitched as well 
as, or perhaps better than, I did last year. 
Maybe now people can say I’m not such 
a bad pitcher after all.” Did the money 
make the abuse more tolerable? “Even 
though I feel I did the right thing for me 
and my family. I'd like to forget this 
year,” says Garland. “But I know I nev¬ 
er will.” 

Paul Dade will remember 1977, too. 
but for very different reasons. In seven 
previous professional seasons he had con¬ 
sistently pounded minor league pitching 
for high averages, but in 24 major league 
games he had batted an unprepossessing 
. 179. Although he was California’s first- 
round draft choice in 1970, the Angels 
had no intention of bringing him up to 
the majors in '77. And when his name 
was put before the other 23 teams in last 
year’s reentry draft, the Indians were the 
lone club to select him and make a seri¬ 
ous bid for his services. Oakland also 
drafted Dade, but the A’s were not really 
interested in signing him. Under the re¬ 
entry rules, which are designed to ensure 
competitive bidding for all free agents. 
Oakland's lack of fervor once again made 
Dade available to all teams. The White 
Sox offered a one-year contract and bo¬ 
nus of $40,000, but they gave no guaran¬ 
tee that he would make the club. Only the 
Indians agreed not to send him back to 
the minors without his consent. 

Teams were unwilling to commit 
themselves to Dade because he was 
thought to be a disciplinary problem. He 
came by the reputation early, drawing 
two fines in his very first week as a pro¬ 
fessional with Idaho Falls—one for miss¬ 
ing the bus on a road trip, the other 
(shades of Dick Allen) for showering 
while a game was still under way. There 


were also his bad credit rating and his 
penchant for speaking loudly in his own 
behalf, even if no one particularly cared 
to listen. He might have been considered 
a smaller risk if he had had some major 
league success and. as one Indian official 
suggests privately, if he had not been 
black. 

Dade himself wonders why it took so 
long for him to get his chance. He figured 
he was ready for the big leagues as soon 
as he completed high school in Seattle. 
Before the Angels drafted him, they test¬ 
ed their prospect by making him bat 
against a 6' 5" pitcher from their Triple 
A team. According to Dade, “I took him 
out of the yard to all fields.” So when he 
failed to reach the majors, he decided. 
“Somebody in California must have said 
something against me. But it wasn’t right. 
I busted my butt in this game. I always 
knew I could do the job, and the setbacks 
just put more fight in me. I’d see other 
people being brought up. and I’d say, 
'What’s going on here?’ When the Angels 
sent me down in 1976,1 cried. And when 
that season ended I cried again—from 
happiness—because I knew that now 
somebody had to give me my chance.” 

The man who did was Seghi. “Dade 
can throw, run and hit,” the general man¬ 
ager says. “When he became available. I 
was interested. I felt strongly that he had 
not been given the opportunity he de¬ 
served. I can relate to a player sitting on 
the bench, making big noises. He can get 
a reputation.” 

When Dade signed, he celebrated at 
his home in Renton, Wash, by drinking a 
lot of Michclob and promising his wife 
that this time he was definitely going to 
make it. Now he admits that “maybe the 
beer made me boast.” but he kept his 
word. He emphatically fulfilled the 
pledge he made to himself that he would 
“show the people what they been miss¬ 
ing." After a month of coming off the 
Cleveland bench, he was promoted to 
regular status on May 11. At the end of 
June he was batting .350, second in the 
league to Rod Carew. He ended the sea¬ 
son with a .291 average, third highest on 
the team, and he proved himself remark¬ 
ably versatile, starting at all three outfield 
positions, at third base and as the desig¬ 
nated hitter. He batted everywhere in the 
order except ninth. A severely bruised 
thigh muscle prematurely ended his sea¬ 
son on Sept. 25, but when he returns next 


year. Torborg hopes to play him in right 
field and bat him second. 

In keeping with his personality, Dade 
managed to draw attention to himself in 
other respects than his fine play. He chose 
his uniform number. 00, he says, to rep¬ 
resent his anonymity when compared to 
most of the free agents. He was also fre¬ 
quently found guilty by the Indians’ Kan¬ 
garoo Kourt for hot-dogging and frater¬ 
nizing with the opposition. “I guess Paul 
is what you’d call a blithe spirit,” says 
Torborg. "It just took a while for every¬ 
body to understand him.” 

In fact. Dade is quite easy to under¬ 
stand once his insecurity is recognized. It 
is as obvious as the number on his back. 
Even now he says, “I’m scared. They 
might not want me after next year." Dade 
will probably worry about that all winter, 
at least when he is not sitting in his new 
reclining chair in his new house, watch¬ 
ing football games on his new 25-inch 
color television set. Now that Dade has 
made the big leagues and paid his bills, he 
figures he can start to enjoy life a little. 
“I’ve finally come through the door," he 
says. 

B onda claims he does not regret sign¬ 
ing either of the two free agents. 
“Absolutely, I’d do it again,” he says. 
“Dade had a fine season, and Garland 
was the backbone of the staff, even if he 
didn’t have the won-lost record to show 
for it. This team may still be ready to blos¬ 
som. If we become a contender any time 
in the next five years, it will still be worth¬ 
while.” 

Despite Bonda’s optimism. Cleve¬ 
land’s experience with Garland and Dade 
will not be lost on the other 25 clubs in 
this week’s draft. Some will be hesitant 
because they fear they could be squan¬ 
dering their investment on a 19-game 
loser. Others will be bold because .291 
hitters are hard to come by at any price 
these days. And a large number will not 
sign anybody because they think there 
are better uses for their money. Promi¬ 
nent in this group are the two expansion 
teams, Seattle and Toronto. Lou Gor¬ 
man, the Mariners’ director of baseball 
operations, says, “Rather than sign one 
guy for a million and a half dollars, we 
would prefer to sink the money into a 
farm and scouting system and perhaps 
develop two or three star-class players of 
our own for the same amount of money." 

continued 
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FREE AGENTS continued 


Surprisingly, one of the teams that will 
be active is Kansas City, even though 
the Royals stood pat during last year’s 
draft and repeated as division champions. 
Owner Ewing Kauffman says it will be 
different this season because, “Last year 
we took care of our own. [George Brett 
and Hal McRae, for example, both signed 
multi-year contracts valued at more than 
$1 million.) Now 1 believe our guys re¬ 
alize that the players becoming free 
agents have taken a risk. So I don’t think 
they will be concerned if we have to pay 
a free agent slightly more than they are 
receiving. We want to keep improving 
our club. We’ll be bidding.” 

Kauffman will be glad to hear that the 
bidding will probably not be as high this 
year. At least, it will not be if the own¬ 
ers stick to their intention of being more 
astute about whom they go after and how 
much they offer. “Much of last year’s bid¬ 
ding was created by the impression that 
if you didn’t bid, you were a cheap bum,” 


says White Sox President Bill Veeck. 
“Now fans have seen the experience of 
teams like Milwaukee and California, and 
they aren’t going to exert the same kind 
of public-opinion pressure." 

Another reason for moderation is ex¬ 
pressed by San Diego GM Bob Fontaine. 
“Last year a lot of glamorous players were 
available," he says. “Now there are a few 
quality players, but they don't have the 
known appeal of a Reggie Jackson, Joe 
Rudi or Rollie Fingers.” 

Nevertheless, it still takes only two 
teams to make a bidding war. And as a re¬ 
sult, a few players are going to get most 
of the money, while others will be vir¬ 
tually ignored. 

Most of the heavy action will involve 
the outfielders and pitchers. Among the 
few catchers available are journeymen 
like George Mitterwald, who played for 
the Cubs this season, and the best-known 
infielder is light-hitting Cleveland Short¬ 
stop Frank Duffy. The outfield offers 


some particularly attractive possibilities: 
Larry Hisle and Lyman Bostock of Min¬ 
nesota: Richie Zisk, Oscar Gamble and 
Ralph Garr of the White Sox; and Dave 
Kingman of wherever he happens to be 
at the moment. And then there are Bruce 
Bochte, who hit .301 for the Indians, and 
Rick Miller and Elliott Maddox, whose 
talents were hidden on the Boston and 
Baltimore benches. 

There is no Gullett or Fingers among 
the pitchers, but there are the Yankees’ 
Mike Torrez and Pittsburgh Reliever 
Rich Gossage. Those two, along with Hi¬ 
sle, Bostock and Zisk, should be the big¬ 
gest gainers of all, but no owner, not even 
Atlanta's Ted Turner, is saying out loud 
what player interests him most. When 
Turner tampered with Matthews before 
last year’s draft. Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn fined him $10,000. Now acts of 
loud-mouthed indiscretion could cost 
$250,000. Better to keep quiet and save 
it for your No. 1 draft choice. end 


DOLLARS AND SENSE 


As the 1977 season proved, it is whom you select , not how 
much you spend, that brings satisfaction from the free-agent 
draft. Owners and fans should keep that in mind as they look 
over this rundown of the best—and worst—of this week’s 
reentry entries. 

MILLION-DOLLAR BABIES 

If there are any sure bets in the draft, they are these five players, 
each of whom can expect a contract for between $250,000 and 
$500,000 a year. They just might be worth it: 

LYMAN BOSTOCK, Twin outfielder, 27 years old, bats left. A good 
all-round player who hit .300 in each of his two complete big 
league seasons. Key ’77 slat: .336 batting average. 

RICH GOSSAGE, Pirate reliever, 26, throws right. The American 
League’s top fireman in 75 with White Sox, he had 26 saves 
and a 1.62 ERA with Pittsburgh this season. Key 77 stat: 151 
strikeouts in 133 innings. 

LARRY HISLE, Twin outfielder, 30, bats right. A bust during early 
years of his career as a National Leaguer, but has matured in 
five AL seasons into a solid run producer. Key 77 stat: league¬ 
leading 119 RBIs. 

MIKE TORREZ, Yankee pitcher, 31, throws right. Has won 53 
games the last three seasons and had two victories in this year’s 
World Series. Key 77 stat: 17 complete games. 

RICHIE ZISK, White Sox outfielder, 28, bats right. One of the 
most consistent hitters in baseball, coming off his best home-run 
(30) and RBI (101) season. Key stat: .297 career average. 


OVERPRICED AT ANY PRICE 

These players would like no-trade, no-cut. long-term, big-money 
contracts, but don’t deserve them: 

DAVE KINGMAN, Met outfielder. Padre infielder, Angel and Yan¬ 
kee DH. 28, bats right. Hits the ball high, wide and seldom. Catch¬ 
es it occasionally. Key stat: 853 strikeouts in 2.648 career at 
bats. 

MIKE MARSHALL. Ranger reliever, 34. throws right. Injuries have 
diminished his skills, but not the sourness of his disposition. Key 
77 stat: 4.71 ERA. 

BILL MELTON. Indian infielder. 32. bats right. Former home-run 
champ who now has a lead bat to go with his iron glove. Key 
77 stat: 0 homers. 

BARGAINS FROM THE BASEMENT 

Available for much lower salaries, all they want is the chance to 
show what they can do, and their 77 performances say they de¬ 
serve it: 

ORLANDO GONZALEZ, minor league outfielder, 25, bats left. For¬ 
mer NCAA Player of the Year who has hit .300 in three straight 
minor league seasons. Key 77 stat: 145 hits in 132 games. 

MARIO GUERRERO. Angel infielder, 28, bats right. California doesn’t 
like his attitude, but he has developed into a solid .284 hitter. 
Key 77 stat: 69 hits in 86 games. 

ELLIOTT MADDOX. Oriole outfielder, 28. bats right. If his shaky 
knee holds up, he should be solid at bat, in the field and on the 
bases. Key 77 stat: one error in 100 chances. 
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Panasonic introduces 24 ways 
to get hi-fi without the hassle. 


Instead of a degree in engineering and a numbered 
Swiss bank account, now all you need to get great 
sound is Panasonic Matched Components. All the 
hi-fi components you'd ever want to match. Already 
matched. 

There are four AM/FM stereo receivers. Includ¬ 
ing two with built-in 8 track. One with built-in cassette 
with Dolby * (shown below). And 
p", “H all with plenty of power. Three 

systems with 12 watts and one 
with 25 watts per channel, 
minimum RMS into 8 ohms 
" ^ 9} ,rom 40Hz to 20kHz with no 

more than 0.8% total harmonic 
distortion. 

Choose either of our deluxe 
turntables. One is automatic 

This is just < 


return. The other plays up to 6 records automatically. 
Both with a sensitive magnetic cartridge to bring out 
the best in your records. 

You also have a choice of three Thrusters '* 
speaker systems. All have a passive radiator speaker 
design. For that extra thrust of bass so important 
in today S music. Duo*Coneh®adphones 

For private listening, put on 
our lightweight Duo-Cone \ 

headphones. Superb projection - 

and carefully engineered tone ' Q . 

balance for a natural sound. 

Matched Components: 

Receivers, turntables and speakers. 24 different 
combinations that all say."Hello, hi-fi. Goodbye, hassle:’ 

’'Dolby is a trademark ot Dolby Laboratories. Inc Cabinetry is simulated wood 
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Matched Components 

Panasonic. 

just slightly ahead of our time. 






STEP RIGHT UP AND TAKE A WHIRL 



Here it is, gentlemen, your chance of a lifetime, your dream come true, a pro golf 
circuit where even you can win. Come on, gentlemen. Step right up by BOB DRUM 


I f everyone eligible to compete in a PGA 
tournament showed up to play, it would 
look like Times Square on New Year’s 
Eve. There are 450 card-carrying eligi- 
bles who can appear at any tournament. 
Yet most events provide for only 156 
golfers. That is bad enough, but with 
more players coming out of college each 
year and more assistant professionals ea¬ 
ger to try the tour, a second circuit (or 
even a third and a fourth) may be need¬ 
ed to ease the crush. 

From last January until April, when it 
ran out of cash, the American Golf Tour, 
founded by Eddie Susalla, gave the young 
pros hope. So anxious were they to com¬ 
pete that when this “mini-tour” foun¬ 
dered. the players pooled their money to 
eke out another month of play. The car¬ 
avan stalled on a May afternoon in Mis¬ 
souri when a tornado interrupted play, 
and the AGT died the following week in 
Indiana. 

In contrast. J. C. Goosie’s Space Coast 
mini-tour has endured and been finan¬ 
cially successful. Instead of having pros 
waste money hopscotching across the 
country. Goosie. a former PGA tour reg¬ 
ular. decided in 1973 to schedule weekly 
events on the public and private courses 
in and around Orlando. Fla. Goosie be¬ 
gan his fifth season on Oct. 24; his tour¬ 
naments will run until mid-March. Goo¬ 
sie has produced such a golden egg that 
another old pro. Doug Ford, plans to go 
into the same business in the same area 
this month. Already well c^ablishcd in 
the Southwest is the National Golfers of 
America, which is currently holding tour¬ 
naments in Scottsdale. Its tour concludes 
in February. Just getting underway is the 
circuit sponsored by the PGA of Amer¬ 
ica—not to be confused with the PGA 
tour—which has announced that it is put¬ 
ting up SI million in purse money for 24 


tournaments to be held nationwide for 
club pros and "registered PGA appren¬ 
tices.” 

These tours are catering to the likes 
of Barry Fleming, who is 25. blond, 
tanned and confident he can be a world- 
beater. He has financial backing. What 
he does not have is enough experience 
to make it on the big tour. 

Fleming’s father managed a country 
club in Parkersburg. W. Va.. and at sev¬ 
en Barry started belting golf balls. He 
hasn't stopped. He w-as a good golfer in 
high school and received a golf schol¬ 
arship to his state university. Because he 
wanted to pursue the sport in earnest, 
he transferred from West Virginia to 
Florida State. “The Northern schools 
have a short schedule and a lot of rain," 
Fleming says. "You never get to play 
much. I had to sit out a year but got a 
continued 
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STEP RIGHT UP continued 


full scholarship at Tallahassee and played 
in my senior year. I got a degree in hotel 
management, which will be a good fall¬ 
back if I start making a lot of bogeys. 

“I still wasn’t good enough for the tour 
when I graduated from college,” he says, 
“so I chose the pro shop route. You give 
a few lessons, hit golf balls and play every 
day without spending any money." Flem¬ 
ing worked at Hilton Head's Palmetto 
Dunes and Harbour Town courses. After 
two years as an assistant pro he wanted 
to play competitively. He has twice failed 
to win his PGA tour credentials, but he 
remains undiscouraged. He looks at the 
ages of pros who are still winning, men in 
their 40s, and is sure he has time to im¬ 
prove. When he found a sponsor a year 
ago, he left Hilton Head and played on a 
now-defunct Florida mini-tour. He won 
the first tournament he entered, taking 
home $800. Then he picked up the Amer¬ 
ican Golf Tour in February and played 
in 11 events. Although he did not make 
enough to cover expenses, “I was right 
behind the guys who were the leading 
money winners,” he says. “You had to 
finish in the top 10% each week to make 
expenses because the purses were so low. 
When the AGT went bust, we played 
for the $150 entry fee each guy put up. 
You weren't going to get rich, even if 
you won two or three tournaments, but 


I became a better player traveling around 
and teeing it up in all kinds of condi¬ 
tions. As an amateur. I would be ner¬ 
vous on the first lee. There’s none of that 
now. This is a job.” 

Fleming and 381 other aspirants for 
PGA tour cards failed last June's test at 
Pinehurst. N.C.. and they make up the 
bulk of the group that has joined the 
Space Coast mini-tour in Orlando. “Jf 
they want to play, they got to come see 
the Goose." J.C. says. “I got the only 
place where they can win and get paid 
immediately.” He operates by collecting 
entry fees, taking a small percentage and 
letting the pros play for the rest. The first 
64 finishers earn money, with the 64th 
collecting $300. which is his entry fee. 
Goosie rents the courses on which the 36- 
hole tournaments are held. He has no 
trouble lining up layouts; in fact, the 
events are held on some of the best cours¬ 
es in central Florida. The reason is sim¬ 
ple. The club is guaranteed between $20 
and $24 for each player competing, and 
Goosie pays for carts, practice range and 
clubhouse. In a two-day tournament, a 
club can net from $4,500 to $6,000. 

A pro must sign up for a series of five 
tournaments and pay $ 1.500. Goosie runs 
off four series (or 20 tournaments) and 
then pauses only long enough to gather 
a new group of competitors. “I got to 


looking at the guys going to the lour qual¬ 
ifying school." Goosie says. "Most of 
them didn't make it. I figured if we got a 
small percentage of them, say 25, and 
added a few other players, we had a 
cinch. We not only got the pros—and a 
lot more than we expected—but also high 
school kids who came down to test them¬ 
selves. Figure it out. If you had a son 18 
years of age. you could send him to us, 
give him $4,000 to sleep and eat. and 
send us his $6,000 entry fee. You could 
tell in 20 weeks if the boy could play or 
not. Now you can decide, depending on 
the results, whether he should go to col¬ 
lege. get a job in a pro shop, practice his 
game or whatever. This is a fine proving 
ground. 

“When a player gets out of here, he is 
not a finished product, but it gives him 
some idea whether he's got it or not. We 
have had 42 or 43 pros who have played 
with us and graduated to the PGA tour. 
We have had two or three winners on 
that tour in each of the last few years, 
men like Gary Koch and Bruce Lietzke.” 

In the 1973-74 season. Goosie had 
trouble filling his fields, but by the sec¬ 
ond fall his events were crowded. Now 
there is a waiting list until January. 

Goosie is the most successful mini¬ 
tour operator because he doesn’t shoot 
for the moon. Some of the scores that 
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win money in Goosie's tournaments are 
astonishingly high. A fellow in one tour¬ 
nament shot 159 and collected $265. 
Goosie immediately sent out a mailing, 
advertising the fact that a pair of 80s was 
good enough for a payday. “Nearly ev¬ 
eryone in the world thinks he can shoot 
a pair of 80s,’’ Goosie says. “One-third 
of our field never makes a check. They 
wouldn’t earn a nickel if we paid 30 
places and there were only 28 players. 
They’d find some way to blow. 

"We bring a million dollars in cash to 
the Orlando area every year, yet we have 
a hard time getting scores in the local 
paper. When the American Golf Tour 
came here, it got headlines. The paper 
said it was the greatest thing in the world 
for golfers.” 

When he started out, Eddie Susalla be¬ 
lieved that. He gathered together inves¬ 
tors who put up $75,000. and the tour 
got a $300,000 line of credit. All of that 
is gone. But Susalla is undaunted. “I owe 
$180,000. but that’ll be a drop in the 
bucket once we get going," he says. 
“There is a need for another tour.” 

The AGT stopped at towns like Wel¬ 
lington. Kans.; Grandview. Mo.; and 
Amarillo. Texas. The players needed 
$300 a week to pay expenses (never mind 
their entry fee of $150) and that took in¬ 
genuity—inexpensive rooms, doubling 
and tripling up and dining on fast food. 
They had to pay for carts and most of 
them had to buy their golf balls because 
only the better prospects had an arrange¬ 
ment with a manufacturer. 

Typical was the tournament last May 
at River Oaks in Grandview. The Ra- 
mada Inn was headquarters and charged 
the golfers $13 a night for a room. The 
carts were $ 10 per two men and the lunch 
was free, courtesy of a local merchant 
and host pro Johnny Goodman, who do¬ 
nated $50 each. The wives took the cash 
to the supermarket to buy the makings 
for sandwiches. 

Only cash was accepted for entry fees. 
There were no spectators except for the 
wives. All rulings were made on the hon¬ 
or system. You played the original ball, 
then played a provisional and later ex¬ 
plained the circumstances to one of the 
staff who. when he got time, decided and 
ruled. The players were undismayed by 
the conditions. They just wanted to play. 

For all its apparent glamour, what the 
PGA tour is all about is Jack Nicklaus. 
Lee Trevino. Arnold Palmer. Tom Wat¬ 


son and Ben Crenshaw—pros whom peo¬ 
ple identify with and can root for. Tom 
Weiskopfisan attraction, if only to watch 
him walk through a sand trap or get a 
free drop and have it land in the water. 
If you were to stage an exhibition with 
some of the other good tour players, men 
like Charles Coody. Lou Graham, Jim 
Colbert, Andy Bean and Rik Massengale. 
the crowd wouldn't overflow a telephone 
booth. Let’s face it. most of the pros on 
the PGA tour aren't much better than 
the guys who missed making it. 

Instead of running a school to qual¬ 
ify. the PGA ought to have courses in 
how not to be as uncharismatic as AI Gei- 
berger. The PGA tour was there first and 
therefore dictates by the divine right of 
kings. Yet it may be ready to be chal¬ 
lenged. Doug Ford believes so. “I have 
no idea when or how.” he says, “but there 
are just too many players around who 
want to play. And I'm going to join Goo¬ 
sie in this mini-tour business. I ran a few 
tournaments last year as a lark and broke 
even. This year I'm sure it will work. 

“I figure Goosie takes 20% off the top 
and pays everything. He has to clear more 
than $25,000 a season. And. with all the 
work he does, it’s a fair break. The idea 
is to stay in one town like Orlando and 
not travel. The pros can live cheaper— 
get an apartment for four guys—eat 
cheaper and they are not in south Flor¬ 
ida where everything is expensive. 

“I don’t think I’ll have any trouble fill¬ 
ing fields. Goosie has barred the PGA 
tour players. I think that’s wrong, but I 
can’t knock Goosie; nobody can. His 
fields are bigger since he put in the no¬ 
tour-player rule. But there is also a need 
for another tour in places we used to 
go to 12 or 14 years ago—Boston, Bal¬ 
timore. Wilmington. Pittsburgh. Akron. 
Detroit.” 

Even should the mini-tour business ex¬ 
pand. it’s going to be increasingly tough 
for a kid coming out of college to make a 
living playing golf. Stan Wood, the long¬ 
time golf coach at USC and former pres¬ 
ident of the College Golf Coaches of 
America, says. “The players start young¬ 
er. get better coaching in high school and 
in college. Ten years ago golf was a minor 
sport; now it’s a major sport in college, 
and scholarships are plentiful. 

“They play on better courses than 
most of the tour stops and often year 
round. Everyone in college golf proba¬ 
bly wants to play on the pro tour. There 


are 500 schools in our program, so that 
adds up to 2,500 players and approxi¬ 
mately 1.000 graduates each year. Of 
these, about 100 are going to make an all- 
out effort to play professionally. Ninety- 
five percent of them should find another 
game. There are 40 good prospects each 
year. But they have no place to go but 
the PGA lour.” 

Tour Commissioner Deane Beman is 
equally blunt. "We are in the entertain¬ 
ment business,” he says, "furnishing the 
highest level of players for the public, 
which pays a lot of money to come and 
watch. We're not running a business 
to teach someone how to play the game. 
We furnish the opportunity for a player 
with skill to have a place to practice his 
profession. 

“We have tried to subsidize the less 
skilled player with satellite tournaments. 
One year, we had 24 satellite events and 
it cost more than $100,000 to run these. 
Nobody came to watch them and we lost 
money. The PGA tour is for the accom¬ 
plished players. We have simple rules 
about how to get on the tour. A second 
circuit wouldn’t help us. it would only 
help the player. 

“1 think the best solution is the mini¬ 
tours. They provide a place for a player 
to sharpen his game, play against his 
peers and get ready to try and qualify 
for the tour. It costs money but so does 
everything else.” 

So Barry Fleming and the other 381 
pros who missed qualifying at Pinehurst 
in June will keep chasing the rainbow 
that ends for a few in the PGA’s pot of 
gold. But they are undismayed. “There 
is a place for a second tour.” Fleming 
insists, “and there are other places to 
go. Some of us will go to the Canadian 
tour. Some will go as far as Australia. 
And some will go back to Orlando. One 
way or the other, there will be casual¬ 
ties.” (Goosie has a 55% turnover.) 

Just how far novice pros will go to 
compete was obvious the day the tor¬ 
nado blew through Grandview, ripping 
up homes and throwing buildings into 
the sky. Out at the River Oaks Country 
Club, where play had wisely been called, 
golfers excoriated officials about the post¬ 
ponement. When the temperature fell to 
26° and the winds rose to 30 mph at one 
of Goosie's tournaments, not one of the 
100 men scheduled to play missed his tee- 
off time. They want to succeed even if 
they die trying. end 
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W hen the alarm clock went off at half 
past four I was awake and waiting 
for it, wishing for it, the nightlong, fitful 
southwest wind having made my sleep fit¬ 
ful—that, plus my anticipation, mixed 
with some misgiving, over the coming 
day. The place was Nantucket, the month 
September, the day the last one of my 
two weeks’ stay on the island. 

Disgruntled with freshwater fishing, 
with drought and pollution and crowds 
on the streams, I had heeded the advice 
given me by a famous fisherman, now 
dead, and had turned to the ocean, ex¬ 
pecting to find it teeming with trophies 
and to have, if not all of it to myself, at 
least a sizable private portion of it. Dur¬ 
ing my time on Nantucket I had seen 
more fishermen than fish. The striped 
bass and the bluefish had shunned its 
accessible shores. In the tackle shops, 
fishermen reported daily on conditions 
at Surfside. Smith Point. Tom Nevers 
Head, and the story was everywhere the 
same: high tide or low. daylight or dark. 


using this bait or that lure—nothing. 

Such conversations, however, often 
ended on a note intriguing to a newcom¬ 
er like me. “Catching them out at Great 
Point,” one man would observe with a 
sigh. To which another man would give 
a snort and say, “Oh, sure! There'." Af¬ 
ter that, there was nothing more to be 
said, it seemed. I ventured a time or two 
to wonder aloud, why not try at Great 
Point, then, if that was where the fish 
were? What I got by way of reply was 
the dampening look of an old salt for a 
rank apprentice, of an islander for an 
off-islandcr. 

Now surfcasters are men of stamina, 
rugged and adventurous, ready for any¬ 
thing. Theirs is not a gentle and contem¬ 
plative recreation. They rise in darkness, 
drive distances, fish in the worst weath¬ 
er. Of all the many subspecies of fish¬ 
ermen, they take the greatest risks; in fact, 
they are downright reckless, even fool¬ 
hardy. A few of them, breasting the 
breakers, invading the surf, seeking to ex¬ 


tend their casts a few feet to reach schools 
of feeding fish, are swept to sea and lost 
each year, leaving widows and orphans 
to mourn them. What was there about 
Great Point that deterred these oldtime 
surfmen whose scuttlebutt I overheard 
at Bill Fisher’s Tackle Shop? And who 
were those fools who rushed in where 
others feared to tread, the ones who were 
out there catching the fish? 

These questions were to be answered 
today. 1 had been joined on the island 
by my friend, the dauntless Al Clements, 
a man whom nothing can discourage or 
deflect, or even distract, wherever there 
is water with possible sport in it, who 
groans at the thought of fishes being 
changed into loaves. Al would stop at 
nothing. Knowing this was the cause of 
my misgiving, and my anticipation. He 
had arrived in his four-wheel-drive 
Scout—the indispensable conveyance 
for the trip to Great Point. Now as I 
dressed in the predawn darkness to the 
lost-soul wailing of the wind. I felt a bit 
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like Melville’s Ishmael, accosted on an¬ 
other Nantucket morning by Elijah, 
crazed survivor of a voyage aboard the 
Pequod with that maniacal fisherman 
Captain Ahab: “Shipmates, have ye 
shipped in that ship? Anything down 
there about your souls?” 

Today’s Nantucket fishing fleet is not 
made up of square-rigged whalers with 
longboats on davits ready for lowering 
at the cry of “Thar she blows!” It is an 
even more numerous fleet of four-wheel- 
drive vehicles bristling with surf rods the 
length of harpoons, ready-rigged for the 
signal that sweeps over the island with 
the wind—“Bluefish in!” You see them 
coming off the ferryboats from Hyannis. 
bouncing over the cobblestones of Main 
Street, parked outside the A & P, rods 
riding flat in racks on the roof or else up¬ 
right, like lances, in a row of sockets bolt¬ 
ed to the front bumper so that the riders 
look through them as through bars. In 
the darkness of early morning and early 


evening, from May to November, they 
ply the sand-swept island roads, bound 
for the beaches. For although the books 
tell you that bluefish are mainly daytime 
feeders, the ones that vacation around 
Nantucket have not read the books. 
They are as independent and set in their 
ways as the islanders themselves; they 
dine at dusk, they breakfast by the light 
of the moon. 

It was dark but moonless when we set 
off that morning from Madaket, on the 
west side of the island, with Al, pipe in 
mouth, at the wheel. The treeless, fea¬ 
tureless, flat landscape might have been 
the sea and we in the cabin of a boat. 
We were to traverse the length of the is¬ 
land. A strong starboard wind opposed 
us as we tacked toward Nantucket town. 
Sanguine as always, Al said, "Today, Bill, 
we’re going to kill them.” Doubtful as al¬ 
ways, I grunted. 

Our course took us around the town 
and out east toward Siasconset. We 
veered from that route shortly to go 


northwest toward Polpis. Long, narrow, 
nearly enclosed Nantucket Harbor was 
off our portside. 

At the coastal settlement of Wauwinet, 
the paved road ended. It seemed that the 
world ended there. We stopped and got 
out and, by flashlight, in a hurricane 
wind, deflated our tires. For not even a 
four-wheel-drive vehicle, even in low, 
low gear, can get through deep sand with 
its tires inflated. We reduced the pres¬ 
sure to 10 pounds, making certain by the 
gauge that it was the same in all four tires. 
The least imbalance—as little as a 
pound's difference—can cause one wheel 
to dig into the sand and spin uselessly. 
You do not want to be stuck on a narrow 
beach with the tide rising or a line storm 
coming on. A fisherman-conscious com¬ 
munity has provided an air compressor 
and hose at that jumping-off place for the 
use of those returning from the Point and 
resuming travel on the paved road—a re¬ 
assuring thought, one that I, buffeted 
by the wind and blinded by the dark- 
continued 
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ness, grasped at uncertainly but eagerly. 

There we left behind us the last lone 
human habitation and entered upon 
Great Point, a narrow spit of sand ex¬ 
tending five miles into Nantucket Sound. 
Instantly we learned why all but the 
most determined—some might say, the 
most demented—fishermen avoid Great 
Point. It was as though we had launched 
a small craft upon a stormy sea and in 
a raging gale. 

On either side of the land, which rose 
barely above water level, the ocean 
heaved and swelled. The spit seemed to 
undulate upon it. Running more or less 
down the middle of this ribbon of sand 
was a road of sorts—a track about as per¬ 
manent as the wake of a boat. Ruts made 
in it by previous vehicles lasted little 
longer than a trail in water, buried with¬ 
in minutes in drifts, dunes, waves of sand. 
You had to cut your own path through 
them. No caution could be observed, for 
to pause was to sink, so we went at break¬ 
neck speed—I know of no stretch of road 
anywhere that restores that tired expres¬ 
sion to more vivid life. As in a small boat 
at sea, we pitched, we tossed, we yawed, 
almost plunging into the water on one 
side and the next moment into that on 


the other side. We rolled, we crested, we 
bottomed. We were jolted in all direc¬ 
tions, now against the roof and now 
against the doors and now against the 
dashboard and now against each other. 
His pipe removed from his mouth for 
safety, Al clung to the wheel. I clung, 
when I could, to my door handle. 

The five-mile trip took 20 minutes; it 
seemed longer. After about the first mile 
of it I began to laugh. I was laughing at 
my own madness in going to such lengths 
in pursuit offish. After that, I laughed be¬ 
cause I didn’t know what else to do. Then 
I laughed to keep myself from crying. 
Finally, I laughed because I was enjoy¬ 
ing myself. So was my friend. There 
comes a time in life when, because you 
are on an adventure, even an uncomfort¬ 
able one. you enjoy yourself. It is not 
the old routine, whatever it may be. and 
there is no knowing how many more 
chances life will bring you to do some¬ 
thing madcap. Living over just such ex¬ 
periences as you try to fall asleep at the 
end of yet another day, you are reassured 
that you have lived. 

It was just over a year earlier, shortly 
before his death, that the world-re¬ 
nowned fisherman Charles Ritz had said 


to me, "Our kind of fishing, yours and 
mine, fly-fishing for trout and salmon, is 
coming to an end. The habitat of these 
fastidious fish has been tampered with 
too much. Their range has shrunk stead¬ 
ily and, despite the efforts of a few con¬ 
cerned people, will continue to shrink. 
The future of sport fishing is in the ocean. 
Only it—up to now—has been big and 
mighty enough to withstand man’s mis¬ 
treatment of it.” His prediction was being 
realized faster than he had foreseen, if my 
experience the past couple of seasons was 
indicative. So, late in life. I had faced 
about and gone to encounter the ocean. 

To get here I had come a long way— 
not in distance so much as in attitude, ori¬ 
entation—and I had arrived as ignorant 
as an immigrant. Born and brought up 
on the prairies, I had remained a land¬ 
lubber. Oh. I had crossed the Atlantic 
more times than I could remember, both 
by boat and by plane, but once safely on 
either of its shores I had headed inland in¬ 
stinctively. No beachcomber, I. That was 
not my element. So much water seemed 
too much for me. Now, a latecomer to 
the ocean. I felt as though I were the 
first, as though I had discovered it. From 
this desolate outpost, in the nacreous 
light just breaking, it looked as though 
the ocean were being seen for the first 
time, just emerging from the primal void. 

A fierce wind was blowing—just how 
fierce we would learn when, battered and 
bruised from our wild ride, we stepped 
out into it. From olf the Point it blew to 
sea laden with sand, a veritable sand¬ 
storm, making the waves look like wind¬ 
swept desert dunes. Arrested upon the 
wind, hundreds of gulls and terns hung 
low over the water, screaming incessant¬ 
ly. The waters off the Point—treacher¬ 
ous waters where many a shipwreck 
lies—matched the wind in their convul¬ 
sions. Heaving and seething, hissing loud¬ 
ly, the waves dashed against the spit, each 
lapping higher than the last on the rising 
tide, each undertow capturing and car¬ 
rying back with it more of the shrinking 
shoreline. They seemed at war among 
themselves, wave rearing and crashing 
against wave, roller chasing roller. 

I was, of course, far from the first ever 
to see it. From this very island, so 
changed since his time, Herman Melville 
once looked to sea, and it appeared the 
same to him as it does now to us—about 
the only thing that does. Arresting 
thought! We have polluted it, depleted 
it, we have all but exterminated the le- 
continued 
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viathans Melville fished for in it, yet it en¬ 
dures, outwardly unchanged. Of little on 
land can it be said that we see it now as 
it has always been seen. The ocean with¬ 
stands our imposition. In its ceaseless 
motion lies its permanence. 

No wonder we invest it with prodi¬ 
gies, with sea serpents and monsters, for 
not even its real and observable wonders, 
its whales and its great sharks, its giant 
squid and octopuses, seem commensu¬ 
rate with its vastness, the mysteries of 
its depths, its tremendous pressures, its ti¬ 
tanic moods. No wonder we fancy it to 
contain a Bermuda Triangle into which 
all who venture disappear, with a lost At¬ 
lantis, with legends such as that of the 
Flying Dutchman doomed to wander 
eternally over its wastes. The imagination 
is unmoored by it and drifts without land¬ 
marks on its limitless expanses, over its 
fathomless profundities. 

Was it hereabouts, on Nantucket, 
perhaps, that Melville first had his 
thought: Meditation and water are wed¬ 
ded forever? 

At first the doors of the Scout could 
not be opened. They were unlocked, yet 
they could not be opened. When finally 
one was, the wind took it, wrenched it 
half off its hinges, slammed it against the 
front fender and sprung it so it could 
not be closed again until after a visit to a 
body shop. 

Outside, you could not see your feet; 
they were lost in the driven sand. It 
seemed that the entire spit was being 
blown away; we wondered whether by 
the time we were ready to leave we would 
be able to get back overland. There was 
no looking into the wind—no facing it, 
even. Wherever you were exposed to it. 
your skin smarted and stung, even the 
palms of your hands. It was a moving 
wall. It doubled you over, knocked out 
your breath, rocked you on your heels. 
It threatened momentarily to blow just a 
puff harder and pick you up and hurl 
you out to sea. The sand filling it was 
coarse, all finer stuff having long since 
been winnowed out; rated as shotgun pel¬ 
lets, it would have been about No. 9, the 
size for quail. With that blast you could 
have frosted glass, removed house paint, 
scoured brick buildings, engraved—or ef¬ 
faced—tombstones. Luckily for us the 
wind was at our backs as we faced the 
water; otherwise we could not have 
fished. Had we had to cast into the wind, 
it would have flung our big, heavy lures, 
treble hooks and all, right back at us. 


The sea surface erupted regularly in a 
fine spray as though a shotgun had gone 
off underwater. Then birds dropped to 
the water as though shot. They rose again 
with baitfish wriggling in their bills. An 
instant later the same spot erupted again, 
this time with heavier ammunition. Out 
of the water and into the air leaped fish 
a yard long, missile-shaped, metal-col- 
ored, glistening: bluefish of 12 to 15 
pounds. It was these that had driven the 
baitfish inshore and made them leap out 
of the water in terror and desperation. 
The baitfish drew the gulls and the terns. 
Now these were drawing other fishermen 
besides us. 


ere was one of the differences I 
was discovering between freshwa¬ 
ter and saltwater fishing. One of the prin¬ 
cipal charms of trout fishing, at least for 
me, is the solitude; one of my disappoint¬ 
ments in it recently had been the grow¬ 
ing crowds on my favorite streams. Now. 
expecting to find myself alone some¬ 
where on the long Atlantic coast, I found 
myself on one of its most inaccessible 
points fishing in a crowd, at times even 
tangling lines with my neighbor on one 
side or the other, and finding this a key el¬ 
ement of the excitement. Just seeing so 
many fish caught was exhilarating. There 
were times when every man on the beach 
was tugging at a rod bent nearly double. 
To be one among them elevated the blood 
pressure —not to be one among them did. 
too. Then you cast even faster, even 
farther. 

There was, I was learning, a pattern, 
a rhythm to waves—a different one each 
day, even at different hours of the same 
day. and even on adjacent stretches of 
the same beach. I was learning, too, that 
you must observe this rhythm and con¬ 
form to it. else you may feed the fish in¬ 
stead of their feeding you. Even then you 
must be alert, for the sea is capricious 
and can slip in a breaker out of step. Al¬ 
ready in my brief experience I had had 
unlooked-for waves take the sand from 
under my feet, drop me in a hole, sweep 
me up and draw me in. 

That morning off Great Point it was 
twin breakers succeeded by the under¬ 
tow. In tandem they slammed the shore, 
then withdrew deeply to gather them¬ 
selves for another assault. By waiting out 
the breakers, then sprinting after the tow, 
I could lengthen my cast by a good 30 
feet. Then, while my plug was still trav¬ 


eling through the air. I scurried up the 
strand, sandpiper-quick, to escape the in¬ 
coming breaker, meanwhile leaving open 
the bail of my reel and letting out line. 
In effect. I was casting my lure in one di¬ 
rection and myself in the other. I had to 
propel myself backward, for the wind was 
not to be faced. Such was its force and 
the steadiness with which it blew that 
the sand was driven into everything. It 
grated in the gears of reels designed to 
keep it out. It spoiled a can of beer be¬ 
fore I could down it. It had later to be 
shoveled from the Scout. I was to find 
on returning home after four hours’ ex¬ 
posure to it that my pants pockets con¬ 
tained enough sand to fill a large hour¬ 
glass. My hair and scalp could have 
furnished enough for several egg timers. 
Five showers later, I would still be pick¬ 
ing grains from my ears. 

I would backpedal up the strand and 
retrieve my lure. That may sound like a 
leisurely enough exercise to someone 
whose fishing has been confined to fresh¬ 
water ponds. In surfcasting for bluefish. 
using a big, long, heavy rod, a big reel, 
and big, heavy plugs, you retrieve as fast 
as you possibly can. Seeing it done for 
the first time, you will think those ma¬ 
niacs on the beach reeling so frantically 
away are not trying to catch fish but to 
rescue their lures from them. They are 
doing what you must do. When baitfish 
find themselves in the vicinity of blue¬ 
fish they flee fast; your imitation baitfish 
has got to do the same. So you reel until 
you pant, until your hand is stiff, your 
arm trembling with the strain. And as 
soon as you have recovered your lure you 
hurl it back out as fast as you can get rid 
of it. As in all fishing, you will catch noth¬ 
ing with your bait out of water, but in 
fishing for bluefish you cannot rest for a 
minute. For, just as capriciously as they 
appear offshore, they are gone again. You 
fish for them while they are there, be¬ 
fore they consume all the baitfish and de¬ 
part. That does not take them long, for 
they are a gluttonous fish, equipped with 
a mouthful of teeth that could shred a 
truck tire. They will redden the surf with 
the blood of their prey. When they have 
gorged themselves, they vomit and start 
all over again. Although it is grueling and 
you are aching all over, especially on 
Great Point after that ride to get there, 
you are too absorbed to notice. 

You crank as fast as you can, and with 
today’s fast-ratio spinning reels, each 
turn of the handle recovers nearly a yard 
continued 
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of line: that will give you an idea of the 
speed of your lure on top of the water, 
The first time it is stopped dead as though 
hooked to a pier, you will have an idea 
of the speed of a big bluefish frenziedly 
on the feed. Casting a minute dry fly to 
a finicky, mistrustful, one-pound trout is 
no preparation for it. No caution in blue- 
fish. They are greedy, undiscriminating 
and seem never to have been warned 
against fishermen. My first one that day 
nearly yanked the rod from my hands. 

The fish and I were both stunned and dis¬ 
believing to find ourselves connected by 
a line. The fish did not panic and bolt. It 
just stopped where it was like a balky 
mule with all four feet dug in. The fish 
was not to be budged from the spot 
where, mistaking my lure for the real 
thing on which it had been feasting, it 
bit my barbed plug and found itself be¬ 
ing pricked and tugged at. 1 could feel 
its bafflement and indignation through 
the line. I could feel it toss its head as it 
tried impatiently to shake the hook. Then 


it made a run; the drag of my reel was 
loosened to give it its head. One hun¬ 
dred yards it went before I could rein it 
in. I was using 20-pound-test line, and 
the odds were long that my fish weighed 
much less than that, yet, fresh-hooked 
and full of fight, it easily had the power 
to break the line. I lowered my rod tip 
and pumped. I gained line, the fish took 
it. For a quarter of an hour this tug-of- 
war went on. At the end I was almost as 
spent as the fish. 

I coaxed my fish in at last on an in¬ 
coming wave and beached it. I knew not 
to put my hand in its mouth to free my 
plug. Its teeth can take off fingers. Nor 
did I pick it up by the tail while it was 
still alive. Bluefish are limber, like sharks, 
able to bend double and bite you. I beat 
my fish to death with a billy club. 

Unlike freshwater fish, solitaries that 
drive others of their kind out of their ter¬ 
ritories. saltwater fish school. Where you 
catch one you are apt to catch more. 
Bluefish hunt in packs, like wolves. Some¬ 
times these packs fill acres of water. 


(When that happens you are in for an 
added sensation, unless, as we had that 
day at Great Point, you have a steady, 
strong wind at your back: you can smell 
them. The smell is that of a ripe melon.) 
It was plain that we were into such a 
school, and, there being no legal limit 
on the catch of bluefish, nor any pro¬ 
hibition against their sale, as there is 
against the sale of a few saltwater fish 
and all freshwater game varieties, fish 
were now accumulating on the beach be¬ 
hind each man. These were soon cov¬ 
ered with sand. 

There was no time to put them in cars, 
no time even to shoo away the gulls that 
alighted to peck at their gills. 

The frenzy with which the fish were 
foraging was imparted to us. Add to this 
the pounding surf, the wind, the scream¬ 
ing birds, and now the sun rising red and 
swollen, possibly portending an early end 
to the fishes' feeding and to our sport. 
Meanwhile, on every other cast you 
hooked one. You grew impatient with 
the time it took to subdue and land it be- 
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fore you could catch another. Down the 
line one man was setting his hook, an¬ 
other pumping his bent rod. another 
beaching a fish, another clubbing one. 
Seeking to cast farther. I stood in the 
surf now, wet to my chin. All caution 
was thrown to that wild wind. The teem¬ 
ing ocean was casting up its bounty to 
us. It was shortly to prove too much of a 
good thing. 

1 was trying to untangle a frantic tern 1 
had caught on the wing. Beside me. Al 
was fighting a fish. I heard a twang, like 
the crack of a rifle, audible above the 
wind. When I had freed the bird I turned 
and found Al reeling in a slack line. It 
had broken and he had lost his fish and 
with it his lure and wire leader. A mo¬ 
ment later the same thing happened to 
another fisherman. On my next cast it 
happened to me. 

We tied on longer leaders. When, even 
with these, we lost lures, we reasoned 
that our lines had been frayed on sub¬ 
merged rocks. 


Our school of fish had multiplied and. 
their numbers goading them to compe¬ 
tition among themselves for the baitfish, 
they were feeding more voraciously than 
ever. Baitfish exploded everywhere from 
the water. The birds collided with one an¬ 
other in falling upon them. 

Now on every cast you hooked a fish, 
only to lose it. I watched one man alone 
lose what he told me were 22 plugs, cost¬ 
ing $3 to $4 apiece. Such was the spell of 
the place, with the waves and the wind 
and the clamorous birds and the frenzied 
fish and the very frustration of it goading 
you on. The more of them you lost the 
more determined you were to land this 
one. And you would think you were go¬ 
ing to. You would regain line, feel the fish 
finally tire, its will and its resistance 
weaken, walk it down the beach to some¬ 
what quieter water. Then it was gone like 
all the others, taking with it yet another 
of your lures. Al had been cleaned out. 
was using mine and losing them. 

All were mystified by what was hap¬ 
pening to us. It was the man at the 


body shop who later enlightened us. A 
native Nantucketer and a fisherman him¬ 
self, he explained that our trouble had 
been simply too many fish. When a blue- 
fish, one of a large school such as we 
had run into, is hooked, he told us, the 
others bite the line, the swivels, even 
bits of weed caught on the line, mis¬ 
taking the motion these make in the 
water for that of a baitfish. 

By 10 o’clock the other fishermen, out 
of lures, or out of patience, or both, had 
departed, leaving the beach to us. Al had 
gone through his half of my lures; finally 
I lost my last one. We exhumed our fish, 
and I began to recover from the spell I 
had been under. 

I was not sorry to quit, though I had 
had to be forced to do it. Only then did 
I realize how tired I was—contented but 
tired, and sore all over—and I had yet 
to fillet and freeze my share of all those 
fish as soon as I got them home. 

And before I could do that, as I re¬ 
membered only now. I had to make the 
return trip over that road. end 
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TV 


RADIO 


by MELISSA LUDTKE 


BIG SCORERS IN THE AD GAME 



For every hour of sports on network televi¬ 
sion there are eight to JO minutes of adver¬ 
tising: in 1976 that added up to more than 
160 hours of commercials intermingled with 
kickoffs. pickofTs. tipoffs and tceoffs. During 
these moneymaking interludes the event's 
performers often appear, endorsing every¬ 
thing from American Express cards to weed 
trimmers. O. J. Simpson leaps over airport 
railings for Hertz as agilely as he eludes 
would-be tacklers for the Buffalo Bills. Pel6 
uses the same deft footwork for Pepsi that he 
employed in Cosmos games. Even Marvelous 
Marv Throneberry. the symbol of early Mets 
ineptness, is in the act. appearing in Miller 
Lite Beer commercials 14 years after his base¬ 
ball career ended. In one of his one-line clos¬ 
ers he says. "I still don't know why they want 
me to do this commercial." 

The answer, Marv. is elementary. Sports 
programming, which long ago consumed 
weekend afternoons, now stretches into prime 
time. So advertisers, citing the proliferation 
of sports shows and studies that indicate the 
growing appeal of athletes as salesmen, are 
snatching up star jocks, both active and re¬ 
tired. to peddle their wares. Joe DiMaggio 
got SI million for signing a three-year deal 
that changed his name from the Yankee Clip¬ 
per to Mr. Coffee. For selling Magnavox tele¬ 
vision sets for two years. Henry Aaron has 
pocketed a million bucks. Olympic skater 
Dorothy Hamifl spins for Bristol-Myers' Short 


& Sassy hair treatment, 
decathlete Bruce Jenner 
wolfs Wheaties. Tiger 
Pitcher Mark Fidrych 
sings a couple of bars for 
Aqua Velva and Joe Na- 
math pops corn and cooks 
hamburgers for Hamilton- 
Beach and models panty¬ 
hose for Hanes. In 1975 
Namath also agreed to 
lend his name to Faberge 
for 10 years at $500,000 
per. 

Riding high on every 
advertising executive's list 
is Simpson. Advertising 
Age named the Juice the 
No. I presenter of 1977. 
citing his work for Hertz 
and TrceSweet orange juice. Simpson out- 
scored 20 other finalists, including Hamill and 
DiMaggio. by earning high grades in cred¬ 
ibility. persuasiveness, sales effectiveness, 
image and merchandisability. In layman's 
terms, he put Hertz back in the driver's scat 
in the rental car business. 

Actually Hertz had never taken a backseat 
in sales volume. But two years ago the com¬ 
pany decided that it was image-less. Ted Bates 
Advertising Agency formulated a television 
campaign that stressed speedy service and 
adopted the Superstar-in-Rent A Car slogan. 
Then the search for a spokesman began. 

“We used the subtract one. multiply by 20 
technique to choose our celebrity." says Mark 
Morris, the campaign's director. "First, the 
idea has to stand on its own merit without 
any one celebrity. Then if we could've named 
20 others who could've done as well as the 
star we used, our celebrity had failed." This 
time both the concept and the celebrity passed 
the test. Hertz’ sales soared by 50%. 

Simpson's race was never an issue. In fact, 
more and more black athletes appear in ad¬ 
vertisements. which 10 years ago featured nei¬ 
ther blacks nor athletes. Bill Russell’s 20-foot 
hook shots on behalf of Ma Bell in 1974 went 
a long way to break down racial bias. Ac¬ 
cording to Morris. Simpson's selection did not 
involve racial considerations. “With hindsight 
we could say what a terrific idea it was to use 
a black athlete." he says, "but in our minds 


O.J. was a superstar who stood for speed. 
Then—P.S.—he happened to be black. Ac¬ 
tually Simpson is without color, which is not 
to say he is white but that he is beyond any 
ethnic identification in his projection." 

In advertising, projection is everything. 
The key to acceptance by customers is how 
likable the public believes a product's spokes¬ 
man to be. Market Researcher Alan J. Nel¬ 
son has found that the more congenial an en¬ 
dorser appears, the more credible he will be 
as a salesman. Ability on the field is valuable 
to the athlete only in gaining the exposure 
necessary to attract an advertiser’s attention. 
For example, of the 192 jocks evaluated by 
Nelson, Muhammad Ali ranked third in pub¬ 
lic awareness, but because many people nei¬ 
ther trusted nor liked him he finished 190th 
in commercial appeal. 

Ali does not appear in this season's big¬ 
gest sports commercial, brought to you by 
Miller’s Lile Beer. But J6 retired athletes do. 
In choosing its salesmen. Miller had to com¬ 
ply with an FCC regulation that forbids ac¬ 
tive athletes from endorsing alcoholic bev¬ 
erages. So former stars such as Yankee 
Manager Billy Martin, Celtic Coach Tommy 
Heinsohn and pro football's Deacon Jones 
and Paul Hornung received hefty checks. 

The Miller gang has become so linked in 
the public's mind with Lite Beer that the 
members can no longer sit at a bar without 
some stranger sending over a round of the 
brew. And when Heinsohn flew into Ohio 
for a basketball clinic last summer, the man 
who picked him up at the airport whipped 
out a can of Lite Beer and chewed the top off 
with a few quick bites. 

“Do you think I could try out for a Lite 
Beer commercial?" asked the sharp-toothed 
driver. Heinsohn gave him the number to call 
for an audition. His services were never used, 
but Miller borrowed his idea for one of its 30- 
second spots in which Bubba Smith opens a 
beer by ripping the top off the can. 

Miller’s use of jock commercials has helped 
to increase its annual sales by 43%. That is 
just the sort of number companies love to 
put in their annual reports, and it is no sur¬ 
prise. considering the dollars jock commer¬ 
cials have earned for Hertz. Miller and oth¬ 
ers, that Madison Avenue is fast becoming a 
sportsman's paradise. END 
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Nothing says gold like 
Longines.. .the worlds most honored watch. 


Presenting the world's most honored 
watch® in a new limited fourteen 
karat gold edition. The Golden Wings™ 
Collection by Longines. 

Each case and band is crafted of 


solid, immutable gold—refined to 
fourteen karat purity, hand finished and 
offered to you with pride. The move' 
ment is all Swiss and pure Longines. 

See your jeweler or write the 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Company, 
New Rochelle, New York 10810 
for your free brochure. 


LonginesWrttnauer 

Time can be beautif ul 





IF YOU WANT TO CARRY 

IT’S MORE FUN T 


THE 1978 VW BUS. 

If you've let the size of your fam¬ 
ily drive you into a car you can't 
afford. Or, if you’ve been squeezing 
the fun out of your family in a car 
that fits your budget and nothing 
else, you've missed the Bus. The 
1978 Volkswagen Bus. 

ROOM AND COMFORT. 

The 78 Bus gives everyone in 
your family the elbow room they 


need to relax in comfort. In fact, 
it gives you up to 14 elbows room. 
With still enough room left for your 
luggage, dog, or just about anything 
you want to get away with. 

The Bus gives you 70% more 
room inside than most full-sized 
domestic station wagons. And 
practically as much room as a van. 

So when you want to uncramp 
your family’s style nothing com¬ 
pares to the Bus for room and 
comfort. 


VERSATILITY. 

The Bus'rear hatch and big slid- 
ingdoor mean you can use your Bus ~ 
like no other vehicle. 

One minute you’re carrying the 
Little League team. And the next 
you’re doing some really big league 
hauling. ■» 

Yet because the Volkswagen Bus 
is shorter than most cars, it’s park- 
able in spaces that regular station 
wagons have to pass up. 

































THE MOST FOR THE LEAST,* 

0 TAKE THE BUS, 



ECONOMY. 

The'78VWBus costs only a little 
more to buy than the average 
domestic sedan and less than most 
dig station wagons. And to run, its 
out in front by miles.The electronic 
fuel-injected 2 liter engine is not 
only powerful and responsive, it's 
also a fuel-saver. It helps the Bus 
deliver an estimated 25 mpgon the 
highway, 17 in the city with stand¬ 
ard transmission in the 1978 EPA* 


tests. (Of course your actual mile¬ 
age may vary depending on where 
and how you drive, the condition 
of your Bus and optional equipment 
such asan automatic transmission.) 

DRIVEABILITY. 

Your 78 Bus has full independ¬ 
ent suspension on all four wheels 
and radial tirestogiveyou a smooth 
ridedown the roughest street. It has 
10 inch power assisted disc brakes 
ick short stops. For excellent 


road handlingand fun driving noth¬ 
ing beats the78VW Bus. 

So if you want to fit your family 
intosomethinga little bit more com¬ 
fortable, bring them to your Volks¬ 
wagen dealer now. You’ll find that 
the 1978 Volkswagen Bus not only 
fits comfortably around 
your big family, it also^% 
fits comfortably ^ A 
around your wallet. 
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Some people set their sights higher than others. 


Seagram'sV.O. 

Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 

CANADIAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANADA'S FINEST WHISKIES. 6 YEARS 010.86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO, N.Y.C. 





E verybody knows about the Long¬ 
horns of Texas: big team, big school. 
This is to introduce the Red Raiders of 
Colgate, a tiny but major college that runs 
the rusty old wing T. Forget the differ¬ 
ence in size—Colgate is going stride-for- 
stride with Texas as the only unbeaten 
team left in the country. Last Saturday 
the Raiders piled up 540 yards while 
whipping Boston University 43-22 for 
their eighth straight. It now seems em¬ 
inently likely that Colgate will roll to an 
11-0 season, outstatisticking every other 
team in the nation. It also seems emi¬ 
nently likely that the Raiders will finish 
unranked and uninvited. 

With reason. Colgate is chewing its 
way through a less-than-demanding 
schedule that includes five Division II 
teams. A few weeks ago Colgate pub¬ 
licist Bob Cornell mailed flyers to rep¬ 
resentatives of the Peach. Tangerine, In¬ 
dependence, Sun and Hall of Fame 
Bowls. So far the Peach, Tangerine. In¬ 
dependence, Sun and Hall of Fame folks 
have failed to get terribly enthusiastic. 
In fact, they haven’t responded. 

To go unbeaten and then unrewarded 
would normally be considered tragic, but 
Colgate has been down this road before. 
In 1932 Coach Andy Kerr led the Raid¬ 
ers to a 9-0 record, a memorable season 
in which they outscored their opponents 
264-0. But the Rose Bowl selected Pitts¬ 
burgh. which had been tied twice, to play 
Southern Cal. The Trojans won 35-0. 

To the people in Hamilton, N.Y., be¬ 
ing spurned was a cruel blow—Colgate 
was a legitimate power in those days. It 
had All-Americas such as Leonard (Iron 
Legs) Macaluso and Eddie Tryon. It had 
Kerr, who was an assistant to Pop War¬ 
ner at Stanford before bringing the dou- 

UIC Wing tasi IU U1 . 

Colgate also had a renowned cheering 
section and the infamous Hoodoo Hex, 
a jinx imposed on archrival Syracuse that 
was supposedly responsible for the Or¬ 
ange’s inability to beat Colgate from 1925 
to 1938. In one six-year period Colgate 
won 47 of 53 games, upset national pow¬ 
ers NYU, Indiana. Michigan State and 
Tulane. and came to be known—Ham¬ 
ilton lies in the Chenango Valley—as the 
Little Giant of the Chenango. 

Since the Kerr years, however, Col¬ 
gate has received less fanfare, and Ham¬ 
ilton, a sleepy village of old faces and no 
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industry, has had to be content with 
memories. The school turned out a few 
notable individuals—Marv Hubbard. 
Mark van Eeghen and Mark Murphy, cur¬ 
rently one of two rookies playing for the 
Washington Redskins—but its records 
were mediocre. It was only last year, af¬ 
ter Fred Dunlap was hired as Colgate's 
27th head coach, that things began to 
change for the better. 

A fullback at Colgate in the ’40s, Dun¬ 
lap was hired away from Lehigh, where 
he turned a 1-8 team into a 9-2 success 
that ranked in the nation’s top five in of¬ 
fense and scoring in 1975. Dunlap also 
grew to understand the workings of lim¬ 
ited-budget football: if you lack top-flighi 
athletes, you stress a more subtle system 
of offense. Dunlap favored the wing T, a 
now-archaic attack once used with great 
success by a number of major teams. He 
had discovered its beauties at Lehigh 
practically every time he came up against 
Delaware, a Division II power that beat 
him eight of the 10 times they met. 
"Those game films used to disturb me," 
he says. “They didn’t outhit us, or out- 
man us. Eventually I realized they sim¬ 
ply outfinessed us.” 

Thus inspired, Dunlap installed the 
wing T at Colgate, and the Red Raiders 
won their first eight games—for the first 
time since 1932. This year Colgate 
opened with a 23-0 mauling of Rutgers 
as Bob Relph threw two touchdown pass¬ 
es and Jerry Andrewlavage boomed an 
83-yard punt. Relph passed for nine more 
TDs in victories over Lafayette, Cornell 
and Harvard. The Raiders then beat Holy 
Cross 31-14 as Fullback Pat Healy scored 
on runs of nine and 12 yards. In a 31-13 
win over Princeton and a 48-36 defeat 
of Columbia, the offensive line of Tack- 

John Gibney and Dave Bachmand and 
Center Mike Foley was opening holes 
roughly the size of badminton courts. 
Halfback Henry White gained a career- 
high 204 yards in only 11 carries against 
Columbia. But if the offense had been siz¬ 
zling all season, last Saturday at BU it 
burst into flame. 

Relph completed 16 of 29 passes for 
293 yards, breaking the Colgate record 
of 270 set by Tom Parr in 1972. He also 
threw for two TDs, giving him a career 
total of 26, another school record. Healy 
rushed for 94 yards, boosting his career 
continued 


is Colgate 
going to 
be squeezed 
out again? 


Like No. 1 Texas, the Red Raiders crush 
an opponent every week, but unlike the 
Longhorns, their bowI chances are dim 



Cooling it between classes on their Hamilton. N Y 
campus: record-setters Healy. White and Relph 
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total 10 2,604. which put him ahead of 
van Eeghen as the college's alltimc rush¬ 
er. Oddly enough, however, it is White 
who is leading the nation in all-purpose 
running and ranks among national lead¬ 
ers in rushing, averaging 109 yards a 
game and 8.72 yards a carry. Colgate 
leads the nation in total offense with 486 
yards a game, ranks seventh in passing 
(225.7 yardsl and is seventh in scoring 
(35 points a game). 

In the wing T. plays develop slowly. 
The backs hesitate long enough for the 
linemen to maneuver into position to 
make their blocks. The guards and tack¬ 
les aim more to confuse or delay a de¬ 
fender than to blow him out. The quar¬ 
terback can call a myriad of shifts, slants, 
dives, pilches, look-ins, Z-outs and 
hooks, and he spreads them around in a 
way that makes it seem as if he draws 
his plays in the dirt back in the huddle. 
The Colgate attack has an average gain 
of 5.4 yards per play rushing. 8.6 yards 
passing. "The whole system is based on 
causing the defense conflicts," Dunlap 
says. “You block everybody with a dif¬ 
ferent man all the time. You show a play 
run with one blocking scheme, and the 
defense thinks it knows it. Then you run 
the same play—or at least it starts out 
looking just like the same play—and 
block another way. and suddenly you 
have something going." 

With all this success comes the ques- 
tion: How good is Colgate? There may 
not be an answer. Among its opponents, 
only Rutgers has met a top-20 team, and 
in that game Penn State manhandled the 
Scarlet Knights 45-7. On the other hand, 
Colgate beat Rutgers nearly as easily. “I 
don’t know how good we are." Dunlap 
says, “but we play real well.” 

In seasons to come Colgate also will 
be playing Penn State. Dunlap has sched¬ 
uled series with Army and Syracuse and 
is looking to add a Wake Forest, an Air 
Force, a North Carolina. He figures Col¬ 
gate can play a tougher schedule with¬ 
out spending more money to build up its 
program. But for now. the only way to 
find out how good Colgate is would be 
to throw the Raiders up against a strong 
team in a postseason bowl. The ACC run¬ 
ner-up in the Peach, say, or Brigham 
Young in the Sun Bowl, would suit Dun¬ 
lap fine. He says he would not consider 
playing a team with a less glamorous rep¬ 
utation. Are you listening Peach, Tan¬ 
gerine. Independence? Hello. Sun Bowl? 
Are you there. Hall of Fame? 
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r A QT No way we figured to do it this 
LMO I easily." said Penn State Quarter¬ 
back Chuck Fusina, after directing a 49-7 de¬ 
feat of Miami. A lopsided victory had seemed 
unlikely because the Hurricanes had been first 
in the nation in pass defense (56.2 yards a 
game) and fifth in overall defense (211.5 
yards). But Fusina connected on seven of 11 
throws for 192 yards and two touchdowns (a 
56-yardcr to Ed Guthrie and a 72-yarder to 
Scott Fitzkee) while playing slightly more 
than two periods. All told, the Niltany Lions 
amassed 461 yards of total offense, including 
three short touchdown runs by Matt Suhey. 

It was an easy week for Pennsylvania quar¬ 
terbacks. Matt Cavanaugh of Pittsburgh also 
got plenty of rest. After hitting on 10 of 16 
passes for 149 yards and two touchdowns to 
Gordon Jones. Cavanaugh sat down and 
watched the Panthers finish off Tulane 48-0. 
Pitt's Eliott Walker rushed for 119 yards, in¬ 
cluding scoring runs of 16 and 21 yards. 

While Coach Frank Burns was at home re¬ 
cuperating from a heart attack. Rutgers pulled 
off a get-well triumph for him at William & 
Mary. Just barely. The Scarlet Knights trailed 
21-3 in the third period. Then Quarterback 
Bert Kosup got rolling with a 10-yard touch¬ 
down pass to Walt Hynoski—which, after 
Rutgers missed the extra point, cut the def¬ 
icit to 21-9—and ran two yards for a touch¬ 
down in the fourth quarter. There were just 
40 seconds to go when Defensive End Phil 
Parkins pounced on a fumble, but Kosup 
wound up with time to spare, connecting with 
Freshman Tim Odell on a 28-yard scoring puss 
at the 13-second mark. Another missed con¬ 
version made the final score 22-21 Rutgers. 

Dartmouth and Yale remained tied for the 
Ivy League lead, with the Elis getting 174 
yards rushing and two touchdowns from John 
Pagliaro in a 28-0 victory over Cornell while 
the Big Green struggled past Columbia 14-7. 
Brown overcame Harvard 20-15 as the Bru¬ 
ins' Mark Whipple opened the scoring with a 
76-yard pass to Charlie Watkins in the first pe¬ 
riod and closed it with a one-yard plunge in 
the fourth quarter. Despite attempting only 
three passes—and failing on all three—Penn 
defeated Princeton 21-10. the Quakers rush¬ 
ing for a season school-record 331 yards. 

Four other Pennsylvania teams came 
through with impressive wins. The big man 
in Lehigh's 47-13 conquest of Bucknell was 
Mike Riekcr. who hit on 16 of 28 passes for 
384 yards and four touchdowns. Fullback 
Vince Thompson ran for 162 yards and fresh¬ 
man Quarterback Pat O'Brien for 146 as Vil- 
lanova built a 28-0 advantage and held on 
for a 41-36 upset at West Virginia. Moun¬ 


taineer Quarterback Dan Kendra completed 
21 of 34 passes for 309 yards and three touch¬ 
downs. Clarion (Pa.) State (7-0) knocked off 
California (Pa.) State 45-10, and Westminster 
18-0). the top-ranked team in NAlA’s Divi¬ 
sion II. blanked Geneva 30-0. 

Army smothered winless Holy Cross 48-7 
as Greg King broke loose for a 97-yard scor¬ 
ing run. In a battle of field goals. Syracuse, de¬ 
spite gaining 443 yards, settled for a 6-3 de¬ 
cision over Virginia. C.W. Post’s 16-0 defeat 
of Kings Point was its fifth straight shutout. 
Knocked from the unbeaten ranks was NCAA 
Division II’s New Hampshire, a 21-20 loser 
to Rhode Island. 

1. PENN STATE (7-1) 

2. PITTSBURGH (6-1-1) 3. COLGATE (8-0) 

Qf\| ITIJ Two football maxims held up 
Ov/U I M during the week. Louisiana 
State proved that a game is never over until 
the last tackle is made. Alabama established 
that it is curtain time as soon as Bear Bryant 
starts running in the substitutes. In the first en¬ 
counter. Mississippi had pounced upon LSU 
in the second period, scoring three times in 
seven minutes and 40 seconds for a 21 -0 lead. 
Freddie Williams scored first for the Rebels 
on a 42-yard bolt off left tackle. Tim Ellis 
added a one-yard sneak and Leon Perry went 
69 yards down the middle. LSU's Charles Al¬ 
exander countered with a one-yard smash to 
get his team on the board, but the Tigers still 
trailed 21-7 and had been outgained 258 
yards to 109 in the first half. 

A nine-yard pass from LSU's Steve Ens- 
minger to Mike Quimela and the score was 
21-14. Alexander, who entered the game as 
the nation’s leading rusher with an average 
of 158 yards a game, was held to 61 yards, 
but set up LSU's third score by grabbing a 32- 
yard pass. On the next play—the first of the 
fourth period—Ensminger went over from 
the four to tie the score at 21-21. Willie Teal 
ihcn stole a Rebel pass and ran it back 29 
yards to the Mississippi 10. Alexander barged 
ahead for seven and, with 1:25 left. Ensming¬ 
er went over from the three to make it LSU 
28-21. And now for Maxim No. I: Ellis com¬ 
pleted two passes for 33 yards and the ball 
was on the Tiger 38 with 17 seconds to go. 
On the game's last play. Ellis faded back— 
and was sackcd. 

In the other contest. Alabama gained only 
20 more yards than Mississippi State (231 to 
211) in the first half, but held a 21-7 lead. 
Tony Nathan of the Tide rumbled for 104 
yards in the first quarter, added 11 more in 
two second-period carries and then was giv¬ 
en the rest of the evening off as Bryant sent 
in his backup troops to complete a 37-7 romp. 
Southeastern Conference leader Alabama 
(5-0) meets LSU (3-1) this week. 

And to prove there are notable field-goal 
kickers outside the Southwest Conference 
l page 26). Jorge Portela of Auburn (3-0) 
continued 
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Nobody Else Like You Service. 
We stole the idea from your mother. 


We can't do all she's done for you. 
But at The Equitable, our whole 
approach to life insurance is built 
around the same idea of canng 
We call it Nobody Else Like You 
Service. 

When an Equitable Agent plans 
your insurance program, he or she 


plans it around your specific needs 
and goals. 

Nobody else's. 

And when you buy insurance 
from The Equitable, you know 
you'll always have an 
Equitable Agent available to 
answer your questions. And 


9 

Equitable 


to plan for your family's needs. 
Wherever you are. 

We call that a lifetime of Equitable 
service: Nobody Else Like You 
Service. And we think it's a 
sound, sensible idea. 

But why not? Look who 
we stole it from. 


Nobody Else Like You Service 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N Y., N.Y. 
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booted five three-pointers during a 29-14 up¬ 
set of Florida. Kentucky and Georgia took 
on non-conference opponents, the Wildcats 
beating Virginia Tech 32-0 and the Bulldogs 
defeating Richmond 23-7. 

Maryland’s three-year Atlantic Coast reign 
was almost assuredly ended with a 16-7 loss 
to North Carolina. The Tar Heels, who trailed 
7-0 at the half, tied the score on a 36-yard 
pass from Matt Kupec to Mel Collins and 
turned three Terp turnovers into Tom Biddle 
field goals. The win left Carolina 3-0 in the 
ACC and dropped Maryland to 3-2. 

Second-place Clcmson beat Wake Forest 
26-0. North Carolina State held off outsider 
South Carolina 7-3. and Duke, down 24-9 in 
the fourth period, stunned independent Geor¬ 
gia Tech 25-24 on a seven-yard Mike Dunn- 
to-Tom Hall pass with 13 seconds to go. 

Florida State ended North Texas State’s 
seven-game winning streak with a 35-14 tri¬ 
umph. The Seminoles scored twice in 44 sec¬ 
onds as Defensive Back Ivory Joe Hunter ran 
a blocked punt back 19 yards and Defensive 
End Willie Jones recovered a Mean Green 
fumble in the end zone. 

1. ALABAMA (7-1) 

2. KENTUCKY (7-1) 3. FLORIDA STATE (6-1) 

SOUTHWEST Tlpcd 

to Southwest Conference wins, but Texas 
A&M and Houston needed big fourth quar¬ 
ters to come out on top. The Johnny Joneses 
of first-place Texas ran in all three Longhorn 
touchdowns in a 26-0 defeat of Texas Tech. 
Olympic Sprinter Johnny (Lam) Jones scored 
on a 57-yard pass play and Johnny (Ham) 
Jones tallied on runs of three and 11 yards, 
while Earl Campbell gained 116 of the Long¬ 
horns’ 210 yards rushing. Arkansas rushers 
picked up 432 yards in a 30-7 rout of Rice, 
more than half that total coming from Ben 
Cowins (123 yards and a two-yard TD) and 
Micheal Forrest (114 yards, including scor¬ 
ing jaunts of 23 and two yards). Steve Little 
of the Razorbacks was in his usual fine foot, 
kicking field goals of 52, 44 and 29 yards and 
averaging 52.3 yards on three punts. 

Alois Blackwell ran for three touchdowns 
and Delrick Brown passed to Willis Adams 
for two more as Houston knocked off TCU 
42-14. The Cougars needed 21 points in the 
fourth period to lock up the victory. Texas 
A&M had an even tougher time with SMU, 
snapping a 21-21 deadlock with a 17-point 
fourth quarter. Quarterback David Walker 
made the Aggies 38-21 winners as he ran for 
182 yards and connected with Darrell Smith 
on scoring passes of 30 and 34 yards. 

In a showdown between the top two teams 
in the NAIA's Division 1, No. 1 Texas A&I 
whomped No. 2 Angelo State 35-7. 

1. TEXAS (7-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (6-1)3. TEXAS A&M (6-1) 
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\A/f-QT ^ or l ^ e ^ rsl l ' me ' n ^ years, 
V V LO I Berkeley drew a sellout crowd 
for an opponent other than Stanford. A total 
of 76,780 fans showed up and chipped in an 
extra dollar for each ticket. California was tak¬ 
ing on Southern Cal and the game was being 
played in honor of the late Bear quarterback, 
Joe Roth, with the added revenue going into 
a scholarship fund named after him. The emo¬ 
tionally charged Bears led 7-0 at halftime and 
went on to win 17-14. Although the Trojans 
ran for 301 yards (164 of them by Charles 
White), they were repeatedly stymied on 
third-down plays, converting only four of 17. 
An 18-yard field goal by Jim Breech put Cal 
in front 10-7 in the third period and Quarter¬ 
back Charlie Young climaxed an 80-yard 
drive in the fourth quarter with a one-yard 
sneak. Safety Anthony Green’s first intercep¬ 
tion set up Cal’s first quarter TD, and his sec¬ 
ond stopped a USC drive in the last minute. 

When the score of the Cal upset was flashed 
on the Coliseum scoreboard in Los Angeles, 
it seemed to give UCLA a lift. The Bruins 
had a fourth and one on the Washington 13 
and were leading 13-12. They decided to go 
for the yardage. Halfback Theotis Brown got 
the key yard and more—a touchdown. That 
sealed a 20-12 win over the Huskies, whose 
points all came on four field goals by Steve 
Robbins. 

Stanford and Washington State had an eas¬ 
ier time of it. With Guy Benjamin passing 
for three touchdowns, the Cardinals bumped 
off Oregon State 26-7. While downing Or¬ 
egon 56-20, the Cougars gained 603 yards, 
377 on the ground and 202 on the passing of 
Jack Thompson. All of which left Stanford 
(4-1) in first place in the Pac-8, Washington 
and USC (both 3-1) tied for second. 

High-powered offenses propelled Arizona 
State and Brigham Young to Western AC 
wins. The Sun Devils amassed 630 yards as 
they beat Utah 47-19, with 290 credited to 
Dennis Sproul, who hit on 12 of 17 passes. 
Six of the passes were hauled in by John Jef¬ 
ferson, who scored on plays of 61 and 91 yards 
and gained 180 yards. Arizona State Line¬ 
backer Tim Petersen also had some impres¬ 
sive statistics: 11 tackles, one fumble recov¬ 
ery, one interception and a pass deflection. 
BYU’s Marc Wilson was on target with 23 of 
43 passes for 334 yards and two touchdowns 
in the 554-yard attack by the Cougars, who 
beat Arizona 34-14. The victories left the Sun 
Devils and Cougars as the WAC’s only un¬ 
defeated teams and set up next week’s con¬ 
frontation between the two in Tempe. 

Dan Christopulos kicked five field goals as 
Wyoming beat Colorado State 29-13. Chris¬ 
topulos, who had missed six of eight attempts 
in previous games this year, made good on 
kicks of41.22.26, 19 and 62 yards. 

Boston College's big gun, Ken Smith, 
brought down Air Force 36-14, throwing four 
touchdown passes, three of them to Mike 
Godbolt. Two NAIA Division II teams rc- 
connnued 












KODAK COLOR AND K MART S 
DISCOUNT PRICE — 
YOURS IN AN INSTANT! 


KODAK Instant Cameras capture the 
color in your life. Crab onto THE 
HANDLE;’-® KODAK'S newest, lowest 
priced instant camera. There’s nothing 
to focus. Just push a button, turn 
a crank and watch the instant picture 
show. The rich color develops right 
before your eyes. 

The KODAK EK6 is a sophisticated in¬ 
stant camera with features like: easy- 
to-use zooming circle for accurate 
focus between four and twenty-five 
feet; automatic exposure control; 
automatic print ejection; built-in 
battery tester; three-element lens. 

KODAK instant Print Film, with elegant 
SATINLllXE m finish, offers cartridge- 
loading convenience. The color's bright, 
and the price is right. 

KODAK cameras and film are available 
at over 1,200 K mart stores across the 
U.S.A. 


The Saving Place 

rt Corporation Troy, Michigan 48084 
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GM 



His majesty. The Camaro Z28. 


Back in the Sixties, the Camaro Z28 
was a car that could attract an auto buff 
on just about any street comer in America. 

It was a King. Now, it’s back. And it’s 
still a King. 

For 1978, Camaro Z28 bears a sleeker, 
sharper look, with a new bump-resistant 
front end and color-coordinated rear 
bumper styling. 

Some of its hardware: (t) 350 cu. in. 
4-barrel V8. (Camaro is equipped with GM-built 


engines produced by various divisions. See your 
dealer for details.) (2) Dual exhaust pipes. 

(^) Special Instrumentation. @ Close-ratio 
4-speed. (Automatic transmission required 
in California.) 

Camaro comes in several other spirited 
models. Each offers a new option—removable 
glass roof panels. 

And each offers you 
that special Camaro 
road response. 



SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY IN A CHEVROLET. 
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mained unbeaten. Dakota State (9-0) toppling 
Dakota Wesleyan 21-6 and Linfield (7-0) 
breezing past Willamette 41-10. 

1. CALIFORNIA (6-2) 

2. USC (5-3) 3. UCLA (5-3) 

MinWHQT Things just hadn't gone 
IV11 U V V L.O I right all week for Wis¬ 
consin Coach John Jardine. First came the in¬ 
dignity of that photograph in The Milwaukee 
Sentinel. It showed Ohio Stadium and the 
caption was badger graveyard, a none-too- 
subtle reminder that Wisconsin had never 
won in the stadium in its 19 visits in the last SS 
years. Then, after Jardine had assembled his 
team at the stadium for a practice session, he 
angrily pulled them ofT the field to protest the 
antics of local television crews. “This place is 
a zoo." he growled. And all that was before 
the game. Actually. Jardine insisted, the Bad¬ 
gers were "never more ready.” 

Ah, but what the Badgers were not ready 
for was an uncharacteristic start by the Buck¬ 
eyes. After Quarterback Rod Gerald’s long 
pass on the first play of the day was de¬ 
flected at midfield, he came right back with 
the same call, this time passing to Jim Har¬ 
rell for a 79-yard touchdown When the game 
at the graveyard was over. Ohio State had a 
42-0 victory and retained its one-game lead 
in the BigTen. 

Another quick start through the air came 
from Michigan in a 23-6 defeat of Iowa. On 
the game's third play. Rick Leach hit Russell 
Davis on a broken pass play that the fullback 
lugged 63 yards down the sideline for a touch¬ 
down. Leach wound up with nine comple¬ 
tions in 12 passes, good for 202 yards and 
three scores. His last touchdown pass was the 
25th of his career, a Wolverine record. 

Freshman Mark Herrmann raised his 
touchdown pass total to 17, unleashing three 
as Purdue stopped Northwestern 28-16. 
Herrmann’s !2-for-24 passing netted 183 
yards and brought his season total to 2.041. 
Minnesota, which had shocked Michigan 
16-0 the week before, led Indiana 16-13 at 
the fourth quarter. But the Hoosiers scored 
21 points in 8:35 for a 34-22 win, as In¬ 
diana’s Ric Enis rambled for 207 yards, Mich¬ 
igan State freshman Bruce Reeves, best 
known as a kickoff-returner, took over at 
tailback, ran for 119 yards and tallied on 
three short runs during a 49-20 drubbing of 
Illinois. 

Oklahoma stayed atop the Big Eight by 
sending Kansas State to its 18th consecutive 
league loss, 42-7. Fullback Kenny King 
pounded out 99 yards, and Quarterback 
Thomas Lott added 96 more and scored three 
times as the Sooners plowed through the 
Wildcats for 483 yards. 

The week’s best tip came from Nebraska 
Coach Tom Osborne. He had noticed that 
Oklahoma State’s defensive ends backed off 
from the line whenever the Huskers went into 
continued 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK continued 


a wide formation. Osborne informed Quar¬ 
terback Tom Sorley, who knew precisely what 
to do—run the ends. "I’d yell ‘block’ and our 
guys would know then to block for me,” said 
Sorley, who got enough blocks to scamper 
for 55 yards. Sorley also scored a touchdown 
while guiding Nebraska to a 31-14 victory. 
Even though the Cowboys keyed on him. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Sophomore Jorge Poriela estab¬ 
lished a Southeastern Conference record by 
kicking five field goals as Auburn toppled 
Florida 29-14. Portela booted his three-point¬ 
ers from 24. 35, 37. 45 and 51 yards out. 

DEFENSE: Ron Simmons, a 6' 1”, 220-pound 
freshman nose guard, made 19 tackles 110 un¬ 
assisted) and sacked the quarterback five times 
for a total of 52 yards in losses as Florida 
State defeated North Texas State 35-14. 


I. M. Hipp of the Huskers scored twice and 
gained 71 yards. When Sorley and Hipp were 
not strutting, Wingback Curtis Craig was. rip¬ 
ping off 82 yards in just five carries. For the 
16th game in a row. State’s Terry Miller 


gained more than 100 yards rushing, this time 
getting 116. Miller also became the fourth ma¬ 
jor-college player ever to rush for 4,000 ca¬ 
reer yards. 

“I’ve never seen a touchdown run like that 
by a small back," Iowa State Coach Earle 
Bruce said after his team had downed Kan¬ 
sas 41-3. The runner was State’s Dexter 
Green, a S'9". 160-pound halfback, who 
broke five tackles during the 14-yard scoring 
play. Green rushed for 149 yards in 26 car¬ 
ries. caught three passes for 18 yards and 
scored twice. Another standout for the Cy¬ 
clones was Cornerback Kevin Hart, who 
made 12 tackles, recovered two fumbles, 
forced another and broke up three passes. 

Coach A1 Onofrio was asked if there was 
a reason why Missouri had been so success¬ 
ful in running to the left against Colorado. 
“Well, I think you know who our left tackle 
is,” he said. The player in question was 270- 
pound James Taylor, recovered sufficiently 
from a recent knee injury to make the left 
side the right side for Tiger backs. Two other 
well-healed players also excelled as the Ti¬ 
gers, down 14-0 in the first period, rallied to 
beat the Bufaloes 24-14. Quarterback Pete 
Woods passed for two touchdowns and 
sneaked over for a third, and Tailback Earl 


Gant rambled for 112 yards in 14 carries. 

For the record, Notre Dame beat Navy for 
the 14th straight time. Joe Montana (II of 24 
passes for 260 yards) and Ken MacAfee (five 
catches for 130 yards) left the Middies awash 
43-10. 

Miami of Ohio held on to first place in the 
Mid-American Conference by beating Tole¬ 
do 27-3, and second-place Central Michigan 
scored three touchdowns in the final 12 min¬ 
utes to down Bowling Green 35-28. Western 
Michigan scored four limes in seven minutes 
to stop Ohio U. 28-22. Three touchdowns 
and 239 yards rushing by Bobby Windom en¬ 
abled Eastern Michigan to defeat independent 
Akron 42-28. Temple, down 17-7, rallied be¬ 
hind the 11 -for-21 passing of sub Quarterback 
Pat Carey and earned a 17-all deadlock with 
Cincinnati on Wes Sornisky’s 33-yard field 
goal with five seconds left. 

A 31-20 victory over Indiana State moved 
West Texas State into a tie for the Missouri 
Valley Conference lead with Wichita State 
and New Mexico State. Tennessee Tech re¬ 
mained undefeated in the Ohio Valley Con¬ 
ference, crunching Tennessee State 63-20. 

1. OKLAHOMA (7-1) 

2. OHIO STATE (7-1) 3. MICHIGAN (7-1) 
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OLYMPICS / William Oscar Johnson 


Found: a place in the sun 

If it were not for Los Angeles, the 'Q4 Olympics would have gone begging, but 
Southern Californians say they can solve all the problems and run a Spartan show 


W hat with the downfall of the Dodg¬ 
ers and Joe Namath, the eulogies 
for Bing Crosby and routine Southern 
California agonizing over vanishing wa¬ 
ter, foul air and new cracks along the 
San Andreas Fault, it almost happened 
without anyone noticing: last Monday, 
as the only city in the world bidding for 
the 1984 Summer Olympics, Los Ange¬ 
les won the Games by default. The only 
formality remaining is for the Interna¬ 
tional Olympic Committee to make it of¬ 


ficial when it meets next May in Athens. 

Now what will be the reaction of Cal¬ 
ifornians—prayer, fear and loathing, 
dancing on the freeways or public hang¬ 
ings for those responsible? One scarcely 
need say, after the $1.5 billion debacle 
of Montreal in 76 and the terror of Mu¬ 
nich in 72, that the awarding of a Sum¬ 
mer Olympics brings with it a large and 
sinister cloud. Nevertheless, the boosters 
of the Games are reassuring citizens that 
the XXIII Olympiad will be neat, clean. 


efficient and. above all, cheap. Said Cal¬ 
ifornia’s champion of austerity. Gover¬ 
nor Jerry Brown, “We are invoking the 
spirit of Sparta. There will be zero gov¬ 
ernment money spent. Zero.” And the 
mayor of Los Angeles. Tom Bradley, the 
politician at the spearhead of the Olym¬ 
pic bid. said, “The trend toward astro¬ 
nomical costs will halt here.” 

Could a tax-free, trouble-free Olym¬ 
pics actually come to pass? Recent his¬ 
tory says certainly not, but the optimists 
of Los Angeles point out that more an¬ 
cient history tells a different story. In 
1932, at the very pit or the Depression, 
when L.A. was less than half of its pres¬ 
ent size, the X Olympiad took place there. 
The Coliseum was built, along with an 
Olympic Village (first ever and a wonder 
to behold), various swimming pools, 
equestrian courses, etc.—the full Olym¬ 
pic panoply. Yet despite the soup kitch¬ 
ens and Grapes of Wrath scenes all over 
the area, the sponsors of those Games 
turned a $1 million profit. 

No one is foolish enough to predict a 
windfall this time, but the backers of the 
L.A. Games say they are basing their 
claims of low cost—or, more accurately, 
no cost—on more than the usual sun- 
blind California optimism. In their favor 
is their long experience with that wildly 
neurotic and consummately political en¬ 
tity, The Olympic Movement. The South¬ 
ern California Committee for the Olym¬ 
pic Games (SCCOG) was organized in 
1939 with an eye to helping other U.S. 
cities win an Olympics and. eventually, 
bringing it once again to the City of the 
Angels. There were a few feints and jabs 
at getting the Games over the years; then 
in 1969 L.A. launched a major effort to 
land the 1976 Olympics. Along with Mos¬ 
cow and Montreal, L.A. mounted a com¬ 
plex and expensive campaign to seduce 
the arthritic codgers and arrogant aris¬ 
tocrats who make up the membership of 
the IOC. Thanks to a last-ditch melo¬ 
drama in which Montreal's Mayor Jean 
Drapeau shed tears (as it turned out, most 
appropriately) before the assembled IOC, 
neither Moscow nor L.A. was awarded 
the 1976 Games. For 1980 the SCCOG 
agreed to play the IOC’s straw-man can¬ 
didate against Moscow in order to make 
it seem there was a competitive demand 
for the Olympics. It was strictly a pho¬ 
ny, designed to put L.A. in the IOC’s 
good graces for 1984. 

As it turned out. good graces had noth¬ 
ing to do with 1984. No one else applied 
continued 



Proposed sites tor events . 1) Sepulveda Basin, 2) Griffith Park. 3) E/ysian Park. 4) the Rose Bowl. 
5) Santa Anita. 6) Santa Monica College. 7) UCLA. 8) Coliseum. Sports Arena. 9) Olympic 
Auditorium. 10) East L.A. College. 11) Whittier Narrows. 12) Marina Del Rey. 13) Forum. 14) El 
Camino College, 15) San Pedro Bay. 16) Long Beach Convention Center. 17) Long Beach Arena. 
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OLYMPICS continued 


for the job. The IOC couldn’t come up 
with a rival entry—not even for the sake 
of appearances. It was pretty demoral¬ 
izing. but the IOC put a brave face on it. 
Monique Berlioux. director of the IOC’s 
permanent secretariat in Lausanne, went 
so far last week as to say that if the lone 
candidate L.A. “fails to satisfy our re¬ 
quirements” the IOC might decide to 
scrub the 1984 Games. This is balder¬ 
dash, of course: the IOC badly needs its 
share of Olympic TV-broadcast rights to 
underwrite the high style of living its 
members and staff have grown accus¬ 
tomed to. There is. however, a real ques¬ 
tion of whether the galloping giganticism 
of the Olympics might not scare off all 
bidders in the future. Whether there will 
be interest in the ’88 Games will depend 
on how things go in Moscow and wheth¬ 
er preparations in L.A. still look as 
Spartan and untroubled as the SCCOG 
promises. 

So far the SCCOG has proved to be 
about as tight with money as anyone con¬ 
nected with the Olympics has been since 
the 1930s when the shrewish wife of Bar¬ 
on de Coubertin withheld even his pock¬ 
et-money allowance. Private sources 
have raised 540,000 and the L.A. City 
Council appropriated $30,000 to finance 
the SCCOG bid. When the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Committee met in Colorado Springs 
in September to choose between New 
York and Los Angeles as the American 
bidder, the L.A. crowd flew there in a no¬ 
frills air coach, then used common-car¬ 
rier bus service instead of a battery of 
limousines as the New Yorkers did. 
When Governor Brown suddenly decid¬ 
ed to fly to Colorado to lend his cha¬ 
risma and clout to the L.A. bid (as Hugh 
Carey was doing for New York), he char¬ 
tered a private jet—then dug into his own 
pocket to pay his way, as did the two 
state officials who flew with him. L.A.’s 
presentation to the USOC consisted of a 
few Xerox sheets stapled together in the 
left-hand comer. The packet cost $1,500. 
New York came in with a glossy multi¬ 
color print offering that cost about $20,- 
000. The Los Angeles slide presentation 
was a recycled production from a pre¬ 
vious IOC bid, slightly revised at a cost 
of $700. In all. New York spent $300,000 
on its trip to Colorado Springs. 10 times 
as much as L.A. 

Of course, a skinflint’s campaign to get 
the bid is one thing. Something quite dif¬ 
ferent is a full-scale Olympic produc¬ 
tion—exposed, as it may be. to mad fluc¬ 


tuations of the economy, politics, labor 
disputes, to say nothing of the inept ad¬ 
ministration with which recent Olympics 
have been saddled. To the vast army of 
cynics that the modern-day Olympics has 
spawned, all of L.A.’s proclamations of 
budgetary underkill and super-efficiency 
seem naive at best, ignorant at worst. 
And yet.... 

To begin with, sites are already avail¬ 
able in L.A. for every one of the 22 sports 
scheduled for ’84, and local Olympic 
boosters are fond of pointing out that 
Los Angeles could hold the Games to¬ 
morrow if it wanted. The opening and 
closing ceremonies as well as all track 
and field events could (and will) be held 
at the Coliseum (92,500 seats), soccer at 
the Rose Bowl (100,000), basketball at 
the Sports Arena (16,000). gymnastics at 
UCLA's Pauley Pavilion (13,500). box¬ 
ing and wrestling at the Forum (18.- 
700)—and so on. The press center would 
be at the Convention Center. The Vil¬ 
lage is to be built by a private developer 
and leased by the SCCOG. 

The estimated price of new construc¬ 
tion for the Olympics is a mere S33.5 mil¬ 
lion. This includes a face-lifting of the 
Coliseum that will cost $4 million. In¬ 
cluded in Coliseum improvements are a 
new running track, theater-type scats in 
some areas where there are now bench¬ 
es, new turf, a scoreboard wired for 
Olympic results and perimeter security 
installations (walls, fences, TV monitors). 

Three major facilities are to be built: 
a 25.000-seat swimming stadium in Se¬ 
pulveda Basin for 515 million, a canal 
for rowing and canoeing in the Los An¬ 
geles River (S3 million) and a portable 
wooden velodrome track that could be 
erected inside one of several existing col¬ 
lege stadiums for $500,000. 

In addition to these capital expenses. 
SCCOG anticipates operating expenses 
of $ 150 million. The budget is $ 183,500,- 
000. And. miracle of miracles, receipts 
are estimated at $184,250,000. Included 
in this figure is $66 million for tele¬ 
vision rights (Moscow got $85 million 
from NBC) and $74 million in ticket 
sales (there is already a furor over the 
average $25 price SCCOG has quoted 
for tickets). The L.A. accountants point 
out that Montreal receipts were 5380 
million, so the estimate for 1984 is prob¬ 
ably low. And they say that if Olympic 
coins and medals are sold, and if fed¬ 
eral assistance is provided (Lake Placid 
is getting 550 million for its 1980 Win¬ 


ter Olympics), $350 million more could 
be available. 

Nonetheless, there is talk of establish¬ 
ing a permanent “citizens' watchdog” 
committee over the Olympics as well as 
holding a referendum that might over¬ 
turn the best-laid plans. Attorney Peter 
Scott, whose law partner David Mixner 
played a key part in the 1972 Colorado 
referendum that effectively destroyed the 
1976 Denver Winter Olympics, heads a 
loose group of dissidents. “We have se¬ 
rious questions about the projections of 
revenue and some of the cost items we 
feel were left out," says Scott. "We fear 
it is a real possibility this thing could turn 
into the same fiasco they had in Mon¬ 
treal." City Councilman Ernani Bernar- 
di. long a fiscal gadfly, says, “Wc won’t 
jump into a referendum tomorrow. But 
soon we’ll have to make a judgment about 
how best to protect the taxpayer.” 

One of the most enthusiastic backers 
of the Games—yet notably objective and 
interestingly philosophical about it all— 
is Governor Brown. He is a consummate 
politician and could well be running for 
President by the time the Los Angeles 
Olympics begin. He could also, as he said, 
“be in a monastery by then.” Jerry 
Brown's view of the Games is nicely re¬ 
laxed. perhaps just a bit Zen. 

“These are just games and people 
should see them for fun.” he says. “We 
want them to be modest, a little excit¬ 
ing. We don’t want to have the Olym¬ 
pics for the sake of anything but the 
Games themselves. People talk about the 
economic impact. It could actually be 
negative. Prices could go so high during 
the Games that they would be a detri¬ 
ment to the economy. The Olympics 
aren’t going to generate many new jobs— 
nearly everything is built. We aren’t 
doing it for state pride or local morale. 
There shouldn’t be any ulterior motives 
to the Olympics. They’re just games, friv¬ 
olous things. They’re not really neces¬ 
sary. But don’t forget, some of the least 
necessary things in life are the most im¬ 
portant. Art, religion, friendship, leisure 
time, games—they make life worth liv¬ 
ing. There’s enough dreariness and se¬ 
riousness around without making the 
Olympics into something they’re not. 
They’re to enjoy. Period." 

And thus perhaps the spirit of Sparta 
will join with the soul of Pan in the Los 
Angeles Games of ’84. There could be 
no belter combination—and certainly no 
better Olympics. end 
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NATURE / Dan Levin 



Bewildered 
by a lot 
of claptrap 

Following an inflammatory campaign. 
Ohioans vote on banning leg-hold traps 

D o wild animals have rights? Ask a 
Newfoundland sealer or those who 
weep for the baby seals. Ask a Japanese 
whaler or the housewife on Fifth Ave¬ 
nue picketing Sony and Subaru. Rights? 
The answer is muddled by different val¬ 
ue systems. Now, in Ohio, another bat¬ 
tle has been joined. The weapons are a 
sprinkling of reason and a torrent of trick¬ 
ery. The issue is an amendment to the 
state constitution concerning the trap¬ 
ping of wild fur-bearing animals, specif¬ 
ically with the leg-hold trap, and wheth¬ 
er its use should be allowed. The leg- 
hold is the only trap that will consistently 
take fox, Ohio's most valuable animal, 
whose pelt sells for up to $42. But its op¬ 
ponents call the trap “a fiendish instru¬ 
ment of torture." 

The leg-hold consists of a spring and 
two smooth steel jaws—teeth are no 
longer legal—which snap shut when an 
animal trips a lever between them. In¬ 
jury is less likely to be caused by the snap¬ 


ping than by the animal's fran¬ 
tic efforts to escape. But an 
Ohio law requires all traps to 
be tended at least once every 
24 hours. Trappers say animals 
do not panic that quickly, and 
they talk of releasing dogs and 
house cats unharmed. Oppo¬ 
nents, though, say the 24-hour 
law is not enforced, and they 
talk of finding feet that have 
been chewed off in desperation, 
or of skeletons in neglected 
traps. They suggest the use of 
the Conibear trap, which kills 
instantly, though it would not 
catch foxes and in the larger siz¬ 
es could kill cats and dogs. But 
there is no disagreement about 
the extent of Ohio's trapping in¬ 
dustry. whose harvest of 1.108.- 
881 pelts in 1975-76 was sec¬ 
ond only to Louisiana’s 2,258.226. 

Last year 50,000 Ohio trappers were 
paid $9,917,466 for their furs, an aver¬ 
age of almost $200 per man. Some made 
upwards of $2,000. and whether they will 
continue to do so depends to a large ex¬ 
tent on what happens with Issue 2 in the 
general election on Nov. 8. “Yes” is a 
vote for the animals. “No” for the trap¬ 
pers. Hanging in the balance is the fate 
of millions of foxes, raccoon, muskrat, 
possums and mink, not to mention the 
earnings of 50.000 trappers. 

“Vote yes on Issue 2." say the clever 
TV spots of humorist-adman Stan Fre- 
berg. In one of them, two hunters are 
walking along a wooded path; one steps 
over a log into an open leg-hold trap 
and—snap! The hunter’s consternation is 
adequately depicted, but, of course, the 
ad does not mention that Ohio law re¬ 
quires all traps to be set away from paths 
used by humans. It also does not say that 
the trap shown is a No. 4. which might 
cause problems to a man, but that any 
size over No. 2 is illegal in the state. 

Freberg's ads concentrate on the trap 
itself. The opposition assaults the TV au¬ 
dience with visions of rabies epidemics, 
claiming that hordes of untrapped foxes 
will outstrip their food supply and be¬ 
come susceptible to the disease. In one 
ad. Dr. John Ackerman, director of the 
Ohio Department of Health, warns that 
rabies in the state will spread, and that 
parks and playgrounds may have to be 
closed. Who knows what to believe? A 
1973 report of the National Academy of 


Sciences distributed by the anti-leg-trap 
people says that trapping campaigns as a 
means of rabies control should be abol¬ 
ished. that there is no evidence they re¬ 
duce the incidence of the disease. 

Another pro-trap ad shows a man and 
woman relaxing on their porch, a peace¬ 
ful small town scene. There is then a cut 
to a swarm of rats, and a voice intones. 
“Vote against the spread of disease." 
Demagoguery? As the Cleveland Press 
said in its editorial urging a No vote on 
Issue 2, “The amendment is so impre¬ 
cisely worded that a person could be 
hauled into court for setting a mouse¬ 
trap." That sounds farfetched, but it may 
not be: there are animal-welfare people 
in Ohio who might gladly use a leg trap, 
a No. 4. if they could find the person 
who wrote the amendment. 

Section I reads: “To prohibit any per¬ 
son from using in this state leg-hold traps 
in the trapping of wild birds or wild four¬ 
legged animals (quadrupeds) and also to 
prohibit any person from using any trap¬ 
ping device in a manner that will cause 
continued, prolonged suffering to such 
birds and animals.” 

As the Akron Beacon Journal said in 
its editorial. "Any trapping device can. 
in fact, cause continued, prolonged suf¬ 
fering. The trapping people are not rais¬ 
ing a false issue when they say the amend¬ 
ment could easily be interpreted as a ban 
on all trapping.” 

But the latter part of the amendment 
is causing even more concern. It reads: 
“To provide that any person may bring 
civil action for an injunction to stop a vi¬ 
olation and to recover costs and attor¬ 
ney’s fees.” 

This provoked the Ohio State Bar As¬ 
sociation to release a statement oppos¬ 
ing Issue 2, although it said, “The ... 
Association takes no position on the mor¬ 
al issue of using leg-hold traps in cap¬ 
turing animals. ... 

“This section encourages harassment 
lawsuits. Issue 2, if passed, would award 
attorney fees only to those who bring suit. 
No provisions are made for paying costs 
of defending such lawsuits, even though 
the defendants may win the case. The 
possibilities of abuse are endless. Those 
wishing to harass others could have ev¬ 
erything to gain and nothing to lose in 
bringing suit. This potential weapon is 
extremely dangerous in a system of jus¬ 
tice based on fairness." 

The various controversies have cloud- 
c ominued 
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"It takesTivo Fingers and one glass 
to turn strangers into friends." 


Two Fingers was never one 
to pass up making a new friend — 
be it man or woman. 

“After all, my business is 
selling Two Fingers Tequila," he 
often told customers. 

Two Fingers and his tequila 
made a lot of friends in the 30's. 

Sometimes, our sources say, 
he got too friendly for the likes of 
Honey, the woman who always 
accompanied him north of 
the border. 

We could never pin the story 
down for sure about how Two 
Fingers lost those fingers. But 
Honey was known to wink and 
say she whacked them off one 
night "after he was out carousing. 

Of course, Two Fingers is 
reported to have said just the 
opposite about their relationship. 

"I take her along to keep 
an eye on her/' he grinned to a 
Flagstaff hotel man. 


Whatever the case, they had 
a lot of time to keep track of each 
other on the dozens of trips Two 
Fingers made throughout the 
mid and late 30's. 

The only trouble is, nobody 
seems to know what happened 
to them after 1939. 

Two Fingers just stopped 
coming north. Maybe he moved 
to South America. A cafe owner 
in Yuma told us Two Fingers 
often joked about owning some 
land there. 

"Maybe I'll show the South 
Americans what they're missing. 
Like making fine tequila." 

It's hard to say where he dis¬ 
appeared to. The one good thing 
is that Two Fingers Tequila is still 
making plenty of friends today. 



*1977. Imported and Bottled by 
liram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, IL 
San Francisco, CA Tequila. 80 Proof. 
Product of Mexico. 
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How to throw a perfect pass 


by Fran Tarkenton 


Crack the whip. 

You’ve just thrown the ball. 

Isyour thumb pointing at the 
sky? Wrong! You’ll never 
throw a good pass that 
way: As you release the 
ball, your hand should 
rotate so your thumb ends up 
pointing at the ground. 

Do you hold the ball in the palm 
of your hand? Wrong again! You 
should sec daylight between the ball 
and your palm. Control of the ball 
comes from your thumb and fingers. 

(If your hand is small, just hang on 
the best way you can.) 

As you cock your arm to throw, 
push your other arm out ahead of 
you. Then pull that other arm back 
y as you throw. Don’t follow 
after you release the ball. 

Flick your 
throwing hand 
out and back 
like you were 
cracking a 
whip. You’ll 
get a crisp 

release that snaps the ball away at a 
good velocity. 


Wipe out half the field. 

don’t try to read an entire coverage. It’s impos¬ 
sible. Nobody’s got that kind of 
peripheral vision. My system is to read 
one or two men. 

On a lot of patterns. I’ll read the middle 
linebacker. Or the free safety. As soon as I get 
the snap of the ball, they’re committed 
one way or the other. Their move¬ 
ment tells me where I’m going to go, 
which half of the field I should con¬ 
centrate on. 

I don’t care if the defensive back 
falls down on the other side, and 
one of my guys is jumping up and 
down, waving for a touchdown 
pass, there’s no way I’m going 
to see him. I’ve already 
wiped that half of the 
field out of my mind. 


I play for 
the fun of it. 

I love to play football as much 
as anything in the world. Even 
after all these years. I could be 
making millions of dollars a year 
outside of football, and I’d still 
play 

The most meaningful thing 
for me isn’t winning this game 
or that championship. It’s the 
struggle, the hope of getting to 
someplace. Sometimes you suc¬ 
ceed, sometimes you don’t... 
just like life. But you’re using all 
the resources within yourself— 
combined with the resources of 
42 other guys —to try and reach 
a goal. 

And that is the fun of football. 


Everybody’s a primary receiver. 

There is no such thing as a secondary receiver. Evei ybody 
starts out as a primary receiver. I might have five guys 
out there in the pattern. How can I be sure which of 
those five guys I’m going to throw to when the 
defense has maybe twelve different coverages it can 
run? The way the defense revolves is what dictates who 
my receiver is going to be. 

It takes study — and good coaching — for a quarter¬ 
back to learn who are the one or two people 
to read on each pass pattern. Read the right 
men, and they’ll tell you who your primary 
receiver is. 


Give yourself every little edge. 

One of the smartest things I ever did. back when I was in New York, was start 
wearing Puma* — the shoe with the big stripe on each side. Those little suction 
cups gave me great traction... it’s the best feel of any shoe I’ve ever worn on 
artificial turf. And I’ve experimented with them all. 

I wear Puma on grass as well. I find they give me the support l need—a quarter¬ 
back hits very hard on his back foot when he sets up. And 
their lightness makes me quicker. Or at least it makes me 
think I’m quicker. 

Should you wear Puma? Look. I don’t want to go 
telling you how to spend your money. But I'll tell 
you this: if you’re looking for every little edge 
you can find, then a top shoe like Puma is 
worth every penny it costs. 

























NATURE continued 


ed the issue, which is a pity, because it 
is fundamental and profound; Arc wild 
animals to be treated as individuals, with 
kindness, or as a resource to be harvest¬ 
ed. like corn? The trappers are not cruel 
men. They love their dogs, But their con¬ 
cern is for the welfare of animal popu¬ 
lations and not with Rocky Raccoon or 
Alvin Chipmunk. That is what has come 
out of numerous debates, such as one 
held recently in the Cleveland suburb of 
Avon Lake. The speakers might as well 
have addressed each other in Greek. 

Speaking for Issue 2 was Bill Brown, 
a 53-year-old NASA research engineer. 
In 1975 he had tried unsuccessfully to 
gel a leg-trap bill through the Ohio leg¬ 
islature. one of whose members asked 
him. “Do animals feel pain?" Because 
Ohio is one of 23 states whose consti¬ 
tution can be amended by petition, he 
took that route this year. The Interna¬ 
tional Fund for Animal Welfare (the 
group fighting the baby harp seal hunt 
in Newfoundland), of which Brown is a 
member, contributed $350,000 to the pe¬ 


tition drive and campaign, and Brown 
and his wife Carol led the drive, getting 
the required 420.000 signatures. Now. in 
the Avon Lake United Church of Christ 
hall. Brown was saying, “If we win. fox 
trappers will lose some money, but it will 
encourage the invention of more humane 
traps. And we will be extending the pity 
and compassion we give to domestic an¬ 
imals to wild animals.” 

Clyde Simmerer, a state wildlife bi¬ 
ologist. did not respond to Brown’s state¬ 
ment. "These animals." he said, "are not 
endangered in Ohio. But their natural en¬ 
emies are gone, the large predators. The 
alternative to trapping is crowded hab¬ 
itats. starvation and disease." 

Brown replied, “I have found no sci¬ 
entific evidence that trapping is neces¬ 
sary to control populations. But I rep¬ 
resent the cause of individual animals. 
They feel pain. Someone has to consider 
that, and I object to calling the killing of 
animals a harvest. It makes them sound 
like grains of corn.” 

Simmerer responded. "I see no rea¬ 


son why people shouldn’t profit from 
trapping." thus—considering what had 
been passing for debate in Ohio—put¬ 
ting the logic of both sides on the line. 

In the days following the debate, the 
campaign began healing up. One pro¬ 
trapping group distributed flyers from an 
organization called Kindness In Nature's 
Defense, one of which observed that 
“mosquitoes are part of nature’s plan.” 
and urged its readers not to kill them. An¬ 
other said. “If you know people who just 
won't give up fishing even when you tell 
them it’s not right to kill anything ‘just 
for fun,' ask them to use artificial flies 
instead of living worms, which have feel¬ 
ings. too." 

These, obviously, were scare tactics 
designed to link the Kindness organiza¬ 
tion to the anti-leg-trap people and to 
convince a wary electorate that if Issue 
2 were to pass, fishing and hunting would 
be the next to go. The election was fast 
approaching. The voters of Ohio de¬ 
served less inflammatory material with 
which to make up their minds. end 
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PRO BASKETBALL / John Papanek 


Wall Frazier was the idol of New York Knick fans until the last two seasons, when 
the affair soured. Now he has a new home, if not yet a house, in Cleveland 


Clyde, laughing Cavalier 

T he nighi brought back memories. The 
19.694 in Madison Square Garden, 
the first capacity crowd since the Knicks’ 
championship year of 1973. worked it¬ 
self into a lather as the game seesawed 
through the fourth quarter and into over¬ 
time. Then, right on cue. Walt Frazier— 
“Clyde"—did his patented last-minute 
clutch number, just as he so often had. 
When his team's six-point lead suddenly 
shrank to three with 1:50 left. Frazier 
took the ball upcourt and went straight 
for the basket, spinning in a layup, draw¬ 
ing a foul and coverting the free throw 
for a three-point play. Then, just to make 
certain, he leaped up on defense and de¬ 
flected a pass to a teammate, and as the 
final seconds licked away, raised his fists 
in triumph and grinned broadly. The 
crowd went wild. Another classic Fra¬ 
zier finish. 

Except that for the first time in 11 sea¬ 
sons at the Garden. Frazier was dressed 
in an enemy uniform, and his vintage 
game—28 points, eight rebounds, five 
steals, four assists—produced a 117-112 
victory for his new team, the Cleveland 
Cavaliers, over the New York Knicks, 
whom he had helped win NBA cham¬ 
pionships in 1970 and 1973. Seventeen 
days earlier the Knicks had sent the 
quintessential New Yorker off to Cleve¬ 
land as compensation for signing 28-year- 
old free-agent Guard Jim Cleamons. 

Before the game Frazier admitted hav¬ 
ing butterflies—uncharacteristic for the 
original Mr. Cool. “I never thought to 
check when I’d be coming back to play 
in New York.” he said. “I had no idea it 
would be this soon until 1 got a letter 
from a friend that said ‘See you next 
I week.' I thought. Wow, I'm not ready 
l for that yet.' " The seven-time All-Star, 
once the cynosure of all New York, or 
Back in (he Garden again. Clyde puls on a show so it seemed, had heard boos in the 



Garden in the past two non-winning, 
non-playoff seasons, and he was not sure 
how the crowd would greet him. But even 
before his name was called in the intro¬ 
ductions. the cheers swelled to a deaf¬ 
ening pitch, and Frazier got a three-min¬ 
ute standing ovation. The cheers, the 
attention and then the game left Frazier 
ecstatic. 

“I thought the ovation would go on 
all night." he said afterward. "Tonight I 
was the greatest. They still love me." 

After the game Clyde's fans and 
friends filled his old haunts—Harry M's. 
P. J. Clarke's. Maxwell's Plum—waiting 
for Clyde to come celebrating, as he al¬ 
ways had after a triumphant night. But 
this night Frazier was no more than a vis¬ 
itor to the city. After talking to reporters 
for nearly two hours he went straight to 
the apartment he still keeps on East 57th 
Street and—exhausted and alone—went 
to bed. 

The next morning, as he was saunter¬ 
ing through LaGuardia Airport to catch 
the plane back to Cleveland, a man ap¬ 
proached him and asked facetiously. 
“Aren’t you Reggie Jackson?” 

Frazier laughed. “Today 1 am." Then 
he caught himself. "But I’m not a New 
Yorker. I’m a Clevelander.” 

He had with him half a dozen pieces 
of luggage, filled with whatever items 
from his legendary wardrobe he had been 
able to stuff into them. "Just casual 
things.” he said. "Leathers, slacks, shirts, 
some shoes. No suits. And two furs, for 
when it snows. I want to be ready." 

Left behind in New York: the burgun- 
dy-and-beige 1965 Rolls-Royce, which 
was being overhauled (“I wasn’t sure how 
good the service would be out there." he 
said), the famous round bed with the 
$3,500 mink spread, the pool table, the 
closetsful of clothes, not to mention the 
$150,000 seven-room, five-bath 45th- 
floor co-op apartment. 

Until he finds something to replace 
that layout. Frazier is living with Cav¬ 
alier Center Jim Chones. his wife Elores 
and their 16-month-old daughter Karee- 
da in a four-bedroom split level in sub¬ 
urban Beachwood. 25 minutes from the 
Coliseum, which itself is some 25 miles 

continued 
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WHAT’S REALLYGETTING HIGH HERE 
IS THE COST OF HEALTH CARE. 


Nobody in the world over¬ 
indulges like we Americans do. 

We drink too much. We eat 
too much. We smoke too much. 

We work too hard. And hardly 
ever relax or exercise enough. 

Of course, everyone knows 
this isn’t very healthy. Yet we do it 
anyway. 

We figure America’s doctors, 
hospitals and medical technology 
are the world’s best. If we get 
sick, we’ll be fixed up in no time. 

What we don’t figure is how 
much our behavior is costing all of 
us in health care. 

Naturally, it’s not just the 
individual’s fault. There’s more 
involved in the high cost of health 
care than people not taking care of 
themselves. 

Inflation, for example. And 
the fact that health care is just 
plain better. 

But all of us—doctors, 
hospitals, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, and individuals — 
have to work together to hold 
down these costs. 

Many Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working with 
doctors and hospitals across the 
country, have introduced a number 
of programs designed to slow 
down rising health care costs. 

Programs like outpatient lab 
tests; quicker discharge from the 
hospital; surgery on an “in by 
nine, out by five” basis. And more. 
As well as programs to promote 
health education and physical 
fitness. 

With more than 90 million 
subscribers, not-for-profit Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans have 
good reason to want to hold 
costs down. 

But the simple fact is that if 
we’re going to be successful, 
everybody needs to help. 



If we all take better care of 
ourselves, we’re going to need less 
health care. And this will slow 
down the rise in health care costs. 

We’re not asking you to stop 
enjoying life. 

Just to take better care of 
yourself. 

Don’t overeat, don’t over¬ 
smoke, don’t overwork. 

And if you’re going to drink 
to someone’s health, don’t overdo it. 


For a free booklet, Food and 
Fitness” or for information on how 
your company can view a special 
film, “You Can't Buy Health” 
write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 


Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 


ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 



PRO BASKETBALL continued 


southeast of Cleveland in the town of 
Richfield. Chones. who barely knew Fra¬ 
zier. rescued him after three nights in a 
Holiday Inn. 

Such gestures, plus the respect shown 
him by the young Cavaliers and Coach 
Bill Fitch, have made Frazier feel want¬ 
ed for the first time in two years. Re¬ 
laxing at the Choneses a couple of days 
after the game against the Knicks. he 
talked about his circumstances, accepting 
them without complaint but still not un¬ 
derstanding the Garden boos or why the 
New York press had made him the whip¬ 
ping boy for the Knicks' failures. 

"I guess the cool image started work¬ 
ing against me." he finally said. "When 
we won. people said. ‘Frazier's cool, he 
never shows emotion.’ When we lost, 
they said. ‘Look at Frazier, he doesn't 
care.' The whole team changed into a 
group of individuals. I was the star, so 
I got the blame." Frazier laughed. “I 
was damned if I did and damned if I 
didn’t." 

The problems began two seasons ago 
when Frazier missed 23 games with var¬ 
ious injuries. "It was mind blowing.” 
he said. “I was down and out and ev¬ 
ery time I picked up the paper I saw 
‘The Knicks are 4-1 without Clyde.”’ 
Upon his return Frazier became almost 
reclusive, practicing yoga at home, 
changing his diet to include predom¬ 
inantly fruits and salads laced with wheat 
germ oil and powdered calcium, eating 
meat only on game days. Since then, he 
maintains, his mind and body have nev¬ 
er been better conditioned. 

But his once idyllic relationship with 
the press began to deteriorate. Last Feb¬ 
ruary he lost his starling job temporarily, 
then resigned the team captaincy. Re¬ 
porters, fans, even his own teammates 
felt that he was sulking. "The way I play, 
it sometimes looks like I’m loafing," said 
Frazier, "but I want to win. I was un¬ 
happy, but it was because I was forced 
into keeping quiet. That's not me." 

In training camp this season with the 
Knicks. Frazier was in shape and per¬ 
forming well. But on the day it was an¬ 
nounced that Frazier was going to Cleve¬ 
land. his backcourt mate Earl Monroe 
acknowledged that it was probably best 
for the team. "Maybe it isn’t good for 
the rookies to have him around," said 
Monroe. "Maybe they should get rid of 
me. too.” 

There is no lingering bitterness on Fra¬ 
zier’s part. “It was a perfect marriage." 


he says. “They got two championships 
and I got fame and fortune. What more 
could I do in New York?" 

A senior team official did not feel so 
bad either. "We should have gotten rid 
of Frazier two years ago." he said. “If 
we still had him. we d be the same team 
we were last year." The Knicks wanted 
to move Frazier badly enough to agree 
to assist Cleveland in paying his $400,000 
annual salary for the next three years— 
that in addition to paying Cleamons 
$275,000 a year. 

The way things have worked out de¬ 
lights Fitch. “In my opinion Frazier is 
one of the five best guards ever to play 
the game," he says. "The worst that can 
happen is that Frazier will never beat me 
again. He is perfect for our game, which 
is a setup offense and team defense, the 
way the Knicks were. I have no doubts 
about him. You look at a classic Rolls- 
Royce with lots of miles on it and you 
know it doesn’t want to be put away in a 
garage. He’s my Rolls-Royce, and I think 
you'll see him rolling with the best for a 
long time yet." 

Fitch says the first time Frazier prac¬ 
ticed with the team “my assistant and I 
walked away feeling like we’d been to a 
coaching clinic. He showed everything 
he can do. Everything." Frazier's role is 
to steady the young Cavs and take charge 
in crucial spots, just as he did in the game 
at New York. Fourth-year Guard Foots 
Walker is the ball handler—“I like that." 
says Frazier, “anybody gives me the ball 
I give it to Foots"—while Clyde takes 
his man low and shoots off picks set by 
Forwards Campy Russell and Jim Brew¬ 
er. using his classic haaang-in-the-air 
pullupjumpers. 

He hit 19 points a game in the Cavs' 
first six games, right around his career av¬ 
erage, playing just under 38 minutes. He 
will take points away from veteran shoot¬ 
ing Guard Austin Carr and swingman 
Bingo Smith but his passing will prob¬ 
ably mean more points for Russell, now 
hitting at a 22.3 clip. So far everyone is 
glad to have Frazier, and Fitch is con¬ 
vinced that he, Fitch, is a genius. 

Not that the way has been lotafly 
smooth. “I hope 1 prove Fitch right." Fra¬ 
zier said before Thursday's game against 
Kansas City. But that night he made 
Fitch look like a dunce as the Cavs stag¬ 
gered through a 119-104 whipping by 
the Kings. Frazier’s shooting was off in 
the first half, and in one 17-second stretch 
he committed two sloppy fouls. Fitch had 


to sit him dow n. In the second half Fra¬ 
zier scored 11 points but was repeatedly 
burned on defense. 

"Frazier looked like walking death to¬ 
night." said Fitch. "If he went out to¬ 
night he'd get mugged. By a one-armed 
cripple." But two nights later against Bos¬ 
ton he was the old Clyde again, giving 
the Coliseum folks a 22-point show as 
the Cavs knocked off the Celtics 103-98. 

By week's end Frazier still had hardly 
seen anything of Ohio except for the Col¬ 
iseum. the airport and Chones' house. 
He had not been anywhere near a night¬ 
spot or downtown Cleveland. Such time 
as he had. he spent house hunting. “Peo¬ 
ple in New York make Cleveland out to 
be Siberia.” he was saying, “but I'm go¬ 
ing to like it here. When I think about it, 
what is there in New York to miss? The 
traffic? The concrete? The hassles? The 
cost of living and the taxes are lower here. 
I'll save money. And I’m a different Clyde 
now. I’m not the guy who’s into night¬ 
clubs every night. I like being by myself. 
I'm into nature now." 

An attractive real-estate agent took 
him on a dizzying tour of houses and con¬ 
dominiums in suburbs like Beachwood, 
Shaker Heights, Lyndhursl and Pepper 
Pike, all of which are at least 25 minutes 
from the Coliseum and 45 from the air¬ 
port. "But right near the freeway." she 
kept saying. "I can see I’m going to have 
to get me a chauffeur,” said Frazier. She 
showed him a $150,000 ranch house. 
"Couldn’t get half my furniture in there," 
he said. Then another, on a one-acre 
tract. “I thought I'd be able to get some 
land, have some room. Man. 150 grand 
in Cleveland and this is all you get?" 
She suggested he might want to look at 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum’s palatial 
home, a steal at $550,000. "Three years. 
That’s how long I plan to be here. Not a 
lifetime." said Frazier. Finally he looked 
at one of the area’s plushest condomin¬ 
iums. "No closets," he said. “In New 
York I have a dozen closets. Couldn't 
get the round bed through the door." He 
was still smiling. 

“Ah. but look at the view," she said, 
ushering him to a window overlooking 
magnificent red- and golden-hued roll¬ 
ing woods. 

“You call that a view?” said Frazier. 
"I’m used to looking out on the greatest 
city in the world." 

“Wa-alt.” said the woman a trifle 
impatiently. “This is not New York.” 

“I'm hip.” said Clyde. end 
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SEMI laJEH continued 


f i all began with a piece of 
paper in a typewriter and a 
man staring rather helplessly 
at it, wondering where a character 
in a novel named Billy Clyde Puck¬ 
ett was going after the first para¬ 
graph. Now. for the perpetrator 
of Semi-Tough —me—it has sort 
of semi-ended with Billy Clyde 
crawling into the mind and body 
of Burt Reynolds and having a few 
more of those escapades that were 
never really intended for the en¬ 
joyment of priests, grandmothers 
and Wellington Mara, anyway. 

Plus, he collides with a Hollywood 
Super Bowl. Of the many fun-lov¬ 
ing things that old Burt does in the 
movie, some of which are even tak¬ 
en from the book, one is to zigzag 
his way to a touchdown on a play 
that a script girl labeled "117 apple. 28 frame." I guess that 
sets the tone of this for you. 

On second thought, forget what I said just then: it is not 
entirely fair to the hundreds of people who worked so hard 
for several months to get the movie made, no thanks to the 
National Football League, incidentally. I did not mean to 
start out sounding like a precious critic, the kind who lets 
2.000 members of a film company spend a year in the Sa¬ 
hara and then tells them that their movie is a flop because 
it wasn't done in Czechoslovakia with subtitles. 

In fact, I am compelled for a moment to forget what I per¬ 
sonally think about the film’s faithfulness to my Great Amer¬ 


ican Literary Classic, which so 
stunned the world that people pub¬ 
licly burned their Tolstoys because 
he never mentioned the San Di¬ 
ego Chargers. And I must pause 
right here to say that with the film¬ 
ing of Semi-Tough. Hollywood at 
least has finally made a football 
movie in which the quarterback 
does not get kidnapped from the 
malt shop to return for the big 
game only after Bonita Granville 
runs all the way from Flirtation 
Walk to Annapolis and speaks pri¬ 
vately to the statue of Tecumseh. 

When the shooting of Semi- 
Tough started last winter. I was 
happy enough simply to learn that 
it was still going to be about pro 
football and had not become the 
story of these two crazy, zingy pi¬ 
rates who get shipwrecked on Lake Michigan and wind up 
doing musical comedy in Green Bay. 

On the contrary. I threw a victory party when I first 
heard that Burt Reynolds and Kris Kristoflerson were go¬ 
ing to be the leading men. To me. it was inspired casting. 
Burt Reynolds was Billy Clyde Puckett, the running back. 
and Kris Kristofferson was Shake Tiller, the split end. As¬ 
suming they could have acted as well. Butch Gifford and 
Sundance Meredith could not have been any better choices 
for the parts. 

But maybe I’m getting ahead of myself. I want to talk 
about the whole experience. I have a perfect right to do it. 



Kristofferson. who played for Pomona, awaits a pass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NEIL LEIFER 



The film 's Super Bowl festivities include an interview by NBC's 
Dick Schaap with Reynolds and rival player Carl Weathers 



Pro football verisimilitude is aided by the presence of ex-NFL 
Quarterback Joe Kapp as a teammate of Shake and Billy Clyde. 
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after all. The novel has terrorized 
my life for the past five years. So I 
will start off with ... 

The Book 

The title had been in my head for¬ 
ever. Semi is an all-purpose word 
in my part of Texas, and it would 
be pronounced “sem-eye” at most 
truck stops. Correct usage: “I’m 
semi-hungry. Momma." While I 
always knew that I would call a 
book Semi-Tough someday, it nev¬ 
er crossed my mind that the sub¬ 
ject would be football. On the 
other hand, it was too late for me 
to take my portable typewriter and 
parachute into France with the 
82nd Airborne. For the past 25 
years I had been busily engaged 
in the TCU and Notre Dame and 
Cotton Bowl press boxes, as well as a hundred others. 

I wrote the book for calisthenics, just to see if I could 
write a semi-novel. Billy Clyde Puckett told the story for 
me. in the Texas idiom we both grew up with. It contained 
a generous amount of raunchy language because that is 
how I have heard most athletes talk. You don't hear “ah, 
heck” too often in the locker room or on the sidelines. You 
don't hear it too often in the movie, either, by the way. It’s 
a “hard R." as they say around the Beverly Hills fettucine. 

The story was a little less complicated than The Broth¬ 
ers Karamazov. These two guys and this girl grow up to¬ 
gether in Texas, see. and the guys are high school and col¬ 


lege heroes who become pro 
heroes, and the girl, who is merely 
wonderful, has always been in love 
with both of them because nobody 
else ever had a sense of humor— 
especially her father, who is every 
rich oilman I ever encountered. 
They all wind up in the Super 
Bowl, and the girl winds up with 
one of the guys, but everybody 
winds up happy. The end. 

I naturally had my little inside 
jokes. The guys play for the New 
York Giants, who haven’t won a 
championship since coffee was a 
nickel. The Giants meet the Jets 
in the Super Bowl. Pete Rozelle is 
no longer the NFL cortimissioner. 
He’s a senator. The Giants are 
owned by an ad agency. The Jets 
are owned by two brothers from 
Newark who have occasionally been indicted. None of this 
has much to do with what happens in the bedrooms, which 
was another concession to the truth, as 1 know it, where ath¬ 
letes are concerned. A lot of bedrooms. 

So. anyhow, somebody decides to give me $37.85 to pub¬ 
lish the book. I expect to sell three copies, provided my 
wife buys one. But all of a sudden it gets embraced by the 
choreographers of the best-seller lists, who are evidently 
charmed by all those Texas expressions I did not invent, 
and all of a sudden William Styron is saying hello to me. 
And just as suddenly I am on Carson. Cavett and Griffin, 
being introduced as a sportswriter who will say anything. 

continued 


Reynolds, who played at Florida Stale, scores a TO 


Director Ritchie, with whom the author did not always agree, 
tells Reynolds and Kristo/lerson how a play should be run. 


Richard Masur is the business manager, Jill Clayburgh the 
girl, and Robert Preston the blustering owner ol the team. 
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SEMI TOUCH continued 


So 1 have a few cocktails before “air." and 1 leave the au¬ 
diences in confused silence with my views on sport— i.e.. 
ice hockey needs a 500-pound puck, baseball could use more 
third basemen getting hit in the face with line drives, tennis 
not only shows us which player’s shirt fits the worst but 
who has the dirtiest hair, automobile racing is four huge 
tires w ith a little guy in a helmet trying to climb out before 
he burns to death, you have to feel sorry for thoroughbred 
owners because they can't take their pets indoors, the only 
thing worse than track is field, and the main thing an Olym¬ 
pics proves is which teen-age 
Communist docs the best 
handspring, _£,t. one point, a 
man connected with The To¬ 
night Show said. “Next time, 
let Johnny do the lines." 

Fans of the novel, who are 
known to outnumber the pop¬ 
ulation of Wink. Texas, keep 
asking who all of the charac¬ 
ters really are. At first I would 
say. “Well. Jake Barnes is 
Mickey Rooney, and Daisy 
Buchanan is Martha Nell 
Burch, who got kicked out of 
Tri Delt.” I was never any 
good at literary chitchat, pri¬ 
marily, I suspect, because I 
don’t have a beard and don’t 
know who Carlos Castaneda 
is. 

The characters were gener¬ 
ally composites—when they 
weren’t either me or my clos¬ 
est friend. Bud Shrake. who 
is also a writer and a rogue. I 
would never deny to Frank 
Gifford. Don Meredith, Son¬ 
ny Jurgensen. Tucker Frcdcr- 
ickson and Doug Atkins that 
they were in and out of the 
book at times: but then so 
were the thoughts behind 
many of Kristofferson’s songs 
and the style with which 
Reynolds deals with film-type women and talk-show duties. 

1 always fell that if Billy Clyde ever grew up. he would be 
Burt Reynolds. During the shooting. Burt said, “I’m getting 
very possessive of Billy Clyde but 1 probably won’t win an 
Academy Award. I haven't had a tracheotomy." 

At any rate, in the midst of all the commotion about the 
novel, and just as I was getting ready to buy a smoking jack¬ 
et and invite Alexander Solzhenitsyn over for chess, I got a 
telephone call from David Merrick. Which brings up ... 

The Musical 

I have a confession. 1 did not think David Merrick's idea— 
to make Semi-Tough into a musical comedy for Broadway— 
was absurd. Somehow. I thought, it had a chance to be the 


Damn Yankees of professional football. So when David 
Merrick went ahead and bought the stage and screen rights 
to the novel. I started working on my acceptance speech 
for the Tony award. 

But several problems soon developed with the Broadway 
idea. One was Merrick's giving me the opportunity to write 
the libretto, even though I had said. “I can't sing.” Another 
was me suggesting constantly that it ought to be the first 
country and Western musical. Merrick would look at me as 
if I had said Cole Porter couldn't write a limerick. Friends 
kept telling us that we ought 
to forget about the musical 
and do it as a movie, osten¬ 
sibly because it seemed to 
them impossible to envision a 
performer standing on. the 
stage at the Winter Garden 
and singing a ballad taken 
from a line in the novel, one 
of the team's favorite pass 
plays. "Niggers Go Long." 

This prompts an aside. One 
of the nicest things that hap¬ 
pened to me in connection 
with the book is a letter I re¬ 
ceived one day from Alex 
Haley, who was then pret¬ 
ty busy himself working on 
Roots. Haley understood, as 
did every black I ever met who 
read Semi-Tough, that such 
seemingly scurrilous material 
was in fact anti-racist, if it was 
anything other than a true rc- 
flection of the unphony way 
that athletes live, laugh and 
love together. 

But back to Broadway. I re¬ 
member the day in Merrick’s 
office when the musical idea 
came down with multiple 
sclerosis. For me. anyhow. It 
was the day we were to hear 
the first four songs that were 
produced by this moderately 
successful song-writing team, two guys whose names I will 
not use as a favor to their close friends and kin. I had 
begun to worry when one of them, several weeks earlier, 
handed me a newspaper clipping about Evel Knievel. say¬ 
ing he thought it would be valuable to me in trying to write 
the libretto, which is the "book" for a musical. I had found 
out. But now here they are at the piano in Merrick’s office. 
Frankly, all I remember about one of the songs is that it 
had something to do with either apples or acorns, and be¬ 
ing homesick. And I never really listened to one other song 
after the lyricist introduced it with the explanation that 
Billy Jack Puckett and the leading lady were going to be 
singing it to each other while they roller-skated through 
Bloomingdale's. 

continued 
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BIG FLASH, 

a fabulous new 
outfit from 
Kodak. 


G et the new Kodak Ektron II 
electronic flash model A, a 
Kodak Tele-Instamatic” 608 
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Introducing the 1978 Pontiac Grand Prix 



Grand new looks. Grand new luxury. 
Grand new Prix. 


Most scientifically designed 
Grand Prix in history! We used 
computers to design a new full 
frame to isolate road noise. Special 
mounts help damp out vibration. 
New seals help seal out noise. 

All for a smooth quiet ride. 

With responsive new agility! 
This trim new GP is amazing in a 
tight city corner. Or parking spot. 
Luxurious new appointments! 
Available new loose-pillow design 
seating that’s richer than ever. An 
available new bucket seat that’s a GP 
exclusive. A new cockpit-style dash. 



And 25 mpg Highway, 18 City! 

These are EPA estimates for GP 
with its available 4.9 litre (301 CID) 
2-bbl. V-8 and auto trans. Power- 
train not available in California. 

Your mileage depends on where 
and how you drive, your car’s 
condition and available equipment. 
Grand Prix is equipped with GM- 
built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details 
about this great new Grand Prix. 

It’s destined to take its place 
beside the classic GPs of the past. 
Pontiac^ The Mark of Great Cars 


1978\7 Pontiac's best year yet! 
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Later. David Merrick said. “1 think we’d better make a 
movie." 

Well, if that was the case, then what was needed was ... 
The Script 

The screenplay was originally taken on by Ring Lardner 
Jr., a man whose work (M'A’S'H, The Cincinnati Kid). 
character (endured blacklisting) and brother (John, the best 
sportswriter who ever lived) I admired tremendously. I also 
basically liked his first draft. He cleared the gigantic hurdle 
of taking the story out of first person. And he added the 
one character I would like most to have thought up myself— 
an Iron Curtain, soccer-style placekicker who speaks only 
through an interpreter. This touch of Ring Jr.’s has stayed 
in the completed film, even though it had become time for 
the project to take on that most powerful of all forces known 
to mankind ... 

The Director 

... who knows more about life, death, divorce, laughter, sor¬ 
row. money, even pro football . than anybody else in the 
world, and who usually wants a new script because he has 
just overheard something relevant to the project on a ten¬ 
nis court or at a consciousness seminar. 

Nobody knows how you get to be a director. It just hap¬ 
pens. But once you get to be one, you know what people 
want to see in a movie theater a lot better than people do. es¬ 
pecially writers, actors and producers. There is the old story 
of a writer trying to talk Sam Goldwyn into letting him di¬ 
rect a film. “You're a writer, not a director." Goldwyn said. 
“But Frank Capra. John Ford. King Vidor, they all had to 
start somewhere." the man said. And Goldwyn said. "Don’t 
you believe it!” 

Only the public will decide whether Michael Ritchie was 
a wise choice as the director of Semi-Tough. He had cer¬ 
tainly made movies I enjoyed and laughed hard at— The 
Candidate. Smile. Bad News Bears. And against consid¬ 
erable odds, he did get this movie done. It was Michael 
Ritchie who persuaded Kristoflerson to be in the film. It 
was Ritchie who knew that Jill Clayburgh was an actress 
with enough depth and class to play the role of Barbara 
Jane Bookman and say all of those unprintable words, mak¬ 
ing them seem natural and almost downright charming. It 
was Ritchie who had to stage all of the football action in 
three different stadiums and make it appear real—it does— 
even though the NFL, with the exception of Miami owner 
Joe Robbie (bless him), refused to cooperate with the mov¬ 
ie. It was Ritchie whose overall casting was fairly brilliant. 

I must say, when it came to some of the lesser roles out of 
the novel. Richard Masur, who is trying to live down being 
Brenda's boyfriend in Rhoda, is a suitably oily business man¬ 
ager. Carl Weathers, the Apollo Creed of Rocky, is a per¬ 
fect Dreamer Tatum. And you would never guess that a 
couple of professional actors—Brian Dennehy as T. J. Lam¬ 
bert. and Roger E. Mosley as Puddin Patterson—had not 
stepped right out of somebody’s interior line. 

It was Ritchie who hired Tom Fears to see to it that all 
of the “players,” whether they were athletes or not. looked 
like, acted like, spoke like and moved around like pros. It 


was Ritchie who told Fears to tell the guys that they would 
get a line of dialogue if they hit Reynolds or Kristofferson 
particularly hard on a play, all the better for reality. 

It was Ritchie who cast an old friend of mine, Norman 
Alden, as The Coach, having appreciated a story Norm 
told him during his audition. It was a story those familiar 
with TCU’s onetime coach. Abe Martin, had often enjoyed. 

To put it as descriptively as possible, Abe, with his crum¬ 
pled brown suit and cigar stub, was folksy. During a game 
against Rice back in the 1950s. I was standing near Abe on 
the TCU sideline when he summoned a player off the bench 
to make a defensive substitution. 

“Tommy.” Abe said, putting his arm around the lad's 
shoulder. "I want you to look at that. They wearin’ old 
Billy out with that end sweep. I want you to go out there 
and stop that sweep for me.” 

“I'll try. Coach.” the kid said eagerly. 

"Sit down. Tommy." Abe said, removing his arm from 
the player’s shoulder. “Billy’s tryin'." 

But for all of this, along with the clever selection of some 
old Gene Autry recordings as the theme music—it works— 
Michael Ritchie is also a fellow who went to Harvard (uh- 
oh). lives near San Francisco (trouble), had read a book 
called Powers of the Mind (more trouble), had also read 
something about the late H. L. Hunt crawling around on 
the floor for his health and spirit (big trouble), and some¬ 
thing else about how a Philadelphia hockey player scored 
five goals after holding his stick under a magic icon for 15 
minutes (monumental trouble). 

It was with such notions in his head, plus the proximity 
of his home to a hotbed of the consciousness movement, 
plus his feeling that the stars, Burt. Kris and Jill, would not 
be convincing as 28-year-olds, that he ordered a new script 
from a new writer Semi-Tough had to be updated, he said 
to Walter Bernstein (The Front), who look on the job of 
doing the screenplay Ritchie wanted. 

In reference to the new script, which I once hurled against 
the wall of my office, pretending I was Irwin Shaw reading 
the TV pilot for Rich Man, Poor Man. Ritchie said. "The 
screenplay naturally has to transcend the episodic nature of 
the book. All we’ve done is take a relationship hinted at in 
the final pages and expanded on it. Think of it as a few 
years later in the lives of your characters." 

I told Michael Ritchie I would do that just as soon as I 
stopped thinking of it as a movie that could have been 
about pro football instead of a movie about the conscious¬ 
ness movement. But J also told him he was a semi-genius 
for figuring out how to work around ... 

The NFL 

Informers tell me that the men most opposed to cooper¬ 
ating with the making of the movie were the old NFL own¬ 
ers. who still have more to say about the running of Pete 
Rozelle and the league than the AFL gentlemen who once 
paid six hundred billion dollars for the privilege of joining 
their club. Wellington Mara, I heard, was more adamant 
about it than anyone. If that is true, then 1 find his posture 
even more amusing because the Giants once drafted Joe 
Don Looney No. I. if I can be cryptic. 

continued 
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It is probably unfair to lump all of these names together 
for the sake of a gag, but 1 can’t resist the temptation to say 
that the sport that gave you Bobby Layne, Joe Namath. 
Doug Atkins, Max McGee, Sonny Jurgensen. Ernie Holmes, 
Big Daddy Lipscomb, Joe Gilliam, Warren Wells. W. K. 
Hicks, Bill Kilmer, Mack Herron. Randy Crowder, Ken Sta¬ 
bler, Lance Rentzel, Jim Brown, Duane Thomas, Pete Gent, 
Dave Meggyesy. George Atkinson. Alex Karras and Paul 
Hornung. among others, refused to have anything to do 
with a movie in which people were going to do nothing 
more harmful than use naughty words and discuss the econ¬ 
omy with ladies on barstools. 

“Some of those people just can't take a joke." said Mi¬ 
ami’s Joe Robbie, who, to his everlasting credit as far as 
I'm concerned, arranged for the film company to use the Or¬ 
ange Bowl—and whatever else it needed that the Dolphins 
might be able to provide. 

Joe Robbie had also cooperated with another film. Black 
Sunday , but so had the NFL itself, even though it was 
aware that the film was generally about some maniacs in a 
blimp who were going to blow up the Orange Bowl on 
Super Sunday. 

Not so long ago, in a moment of rare brilliance. I said to 
Joe Robbie that I supposed what this meant was that the 
NFL was in favor of terrorism but was taking a rigid stand 
against humor. Joe grinned, having come from the AFL. of 
course. 

The problems created for the movie by the NFL’s lack of 
enthusiasm for my book were immense. They had some¬ 
thing, but not everything, to do with some of the changes 
in the story as well as a few traces of authenticity that 
moviegoers may find missing. 

Billy Clyde Puckett and Shake Tiller were not about to 
be allowed to keep playing for the Giants, obviously, be¬ 
cause of Wellington Mara. For a while, it looked as if they 
might play for the Rams’ Carroll Rosenbloom, but then Gen¬ 
eral Manager Don Klosterman read the script and saw how 
Michael Ritchie had ordered the owner depicted. Foolish, 
sort of. That’s what Klosterman thought. 1 privately won¬ 
dered how you could make an NFL owner look more fool¬ 
ish than he does himself. Anyway, for the sake of “tidying 
up the plot,” or whatever they call it, the team owner in 
the movie has now become Barbara Jane’s father. Big Ed 
Bookman. Ideally, I would have wanted John Connally in 
that role. The film has Robert Preston. And 1 wouldn’t call 
him foolish any more than I would call him a believable 
Texan. I would just say that he’s The Music Man passing 
through Dallas. 

The team the heroes wind up playing for is Miami—be¬ 
cause of Joe Robbie—except the team is owned by a Texan. 
So Burt and Kris live in Miami instead of New York. And 
as long as Miami goes to the Super Bowl, the opponent 
might as well be Dallas instead of the Jets, especially be¬ 
cause Ritchie has managed to get the use of the Cotton 
Bowl for his own game action, along with some footage of 
the crowd at the 1976 Texas-OU game. 

Mind you, these are not the Miami Dolphins and the Dal¬ 
las Cowboys. They are just Miami and Dallas. Talk about 
your No-Name defense—and offense. Nor could the teams 


wear uniforms that remotely resembled the Dolphins' and 
Cowboys’. NFL law. Burt and Kris’ team is adorned in all 
white with dark red trim. Carl Weathers’ team wears bright 
red with white trim. The same thing happened to the two 
playoff opponents. Green Bay and Denver, that Miami must 
face. Green Bay looks vaguely like Baylor in 1938 and Den¬ 
ver looks strangely influenced by the burnt orange of the 
Texas Longhorns. 

You may ask, as I did, how it is possible for Miami of 
the American Conference to find itself in a playoff game 
against Green Bay of the National Conference. It happened 
essentially because the director wanted to shoot some foul- 
weather football action. Burt and Kris getting buried in the 
mud, and all that. A scene on that road trip was also im¬ 
portant to the film. It is an interlude in a bar where Burt 
makes a move on a sleaze, who is wonderfully played by an 
actress named Mary Jo Catlett. 

But in an attempt to rescue the film from what I con¬ 
sidered to be a minor, but nevertheless horrifying, tech¬ 
nical oversight. I said to Ritchie, “There are foul-weather 
cities in the American Conference, too. Make it Buffalo or 
Cleveland, what’s the difference?’' 

He only smiled and said, "Let’s say there’s been a 
realignment.” 

I was instantly struck by a line I had heard or read some¬ 
where in the past: “There would never have been World 
War II if somebody had let Hitler direct movies." 

But it seems I have moved us into what was ... 

The Actual Shooting 

As a location, Dallas was sometimes Miami, and Long 
Beach. Calif, was sometimes Dallas, Green Bay and Den¬ 
ver, and, in a pure Hollywood upset, Miami was occasion¬ 
ally Miami. 

The crew started out in Dallas and stayed there for rough¬ 
ly a month during January and February. For one huge and 
vital party scene that was supposed to take place outdoors 
around a swimming pool at Big Ed Bookman's mansion in 
Miami, somebody found a place in Rendon. Texas, near Dal¬ 
las, which belonged to a couple named Bill and Bobbye 
Walker, who raise quarter horses. Almost before they knew 
it. Bill and Bobbye Walker not only had Burt Reynolds, 
Kris Kristoflerson, Jill Clayburgh, Robert Preston and Da¬ 
vid Merrick in their living rooms for several days, they also 
had an incredible tangle of cables, lights, cameras, brute 
arcs, athletes and starlets milling around the premises—to 
say nothing of hundreds of people trying to climb their fenc¬ 
es. To ensure that Rendon, Texas would look like Miami, 
the film company painted the Walkers’ lawn green and 
brought in palm trees. But not even Michael Ritchie could 
do anything about the 20° weather. That no one shakes to 
death or exhales frost during the party scene, especially the 
bikini-clad starlets, seems a bit remarkable to me. 

It is around the pool that Reynolds delivers one of his bet¬ 
ter lines. His own, by the way, one of many he made up, all 
of them good, all of them in keeping with the spirit and fla¬ 
vor of the novel. At the pool we find Burt, Kris and Jill ca¬ 
sually observing bikinis, and referring back to a girl-rating 
system of their college days. Kris thinks he may have spot- 
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SEMI TOUGH continued 


HOW TO FEEL 
LIKE A MILLION. 



Nothing gives a man more of a touch of class than taking a 
cigar out of a tube. And there's no better tubed cigar for the 
money than RoyalebyGold Label. A stylish cigar with a 
rich Cameroon wrapper. And all the mild¬ 
ness and freshness sealed in by the 
tube. So take out a Royale and 
take on the look of a 
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ted a Nine, the nearest thing to perfec¬ 
tion. Jill claims to be a Ten. No way. 
according to the guys. 

Jill: “In college, you said Emily Kirk¬ 
land was a Ten." 

Burt: "No. I said Emily Kirkland and 
her sister together were a Ten." 

This brings me to an example of what 
an author of a book can find terribly an¬ 
noying and then discovers it has no ef¬ 
fect on a theater audience. In the novel, 
a One was the best, not a Ten. It was 
based on who’s No. I in college football. 
And No. I was considered the best on 
record charts, best-seller lists, top 10 
grossers. etc. I asked Michael Ritchie. "If 
a Ten is the best, what’s an Eleven?" 

“Good question." he said. "I’ve heard 
it both ways. One to ten. and ten to one. 
I think it’s something we can’t win ei¬ 
ther way." 

"So why not go with the book?" 

"This is the movie.” he said, smiling 
as usual. 

When everybody moved to the Cot¬ 
ton Bowl for a whole week's shooting of 
the football sequences. Tom Fears had 
his gladiators ready. When Reynolds and 
Kristoflerson found out who had been re¬ 
cruited. they didn’t worry so much about 
the aches and bruises they were bound 
to accumulate, they worried mostly about 
embarrassing themselves in front of the 
pros, although Burt had played football 
in high school in Georgia and at Florida 
State, and Kris had played in high school 
in Texas and at Pomona College. Still, it 
had been a while. 

Among the modest group that Fears 
had trained to simulate serious football 
mayhem without damaging a $1 million 
halfback or split end from good old Unit¬ 
ed Artists Tech, there were: Too Tall 
Jones. Tom Henderson. Burton Lawless. 
Bill Gregory. Herb Scott and Tom Raf¬ 
ferty from the Cowboys; Steve Kiner. 
Zeke Moore, C. L. Whittington and Don 
Hardeman from the Oilers: Tim Guy 
from Tampa Bay: Louie Kelcher from the 
Chargers: Bud Magrum from the Chiefs: 
Jeff Severson from the Cardinals: all sorts 
of laborers from the Canadian League: 
any number of Fears’ old chums from 
the World Football League: and Joe 
Kapp from the Supreme Court. 

The best way to get spectators out to 
the “games” in a football movie, wheth¬ 
er it’s in the Cotton Bowl, the Orange 
Bowl or Veterans Memorial Stadium in 
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Eaton Update: 


1 Getting the power 
around the corner 

Eaton hydrostatic transmis¬ 
sions offer designers of agricul¬ 
tural equipment great flexibility 
by replacing awkward mechan¬ 
ical linkages with hydraulic 
lines that can go around or 
through other components. 
They allow the equipment to 
work more efficiently because 
operators have an infinite selec¬ 
tion of operating modes. 

Eaton's commitment to hydro¬ 
statics started in the mid¬ 
sixties. A new plant in Spencer, 
Iowa, is operating at maximum 
capacity, and we are planning 
another expansion to serve this 
growing market. 

2 The advantages 
of being single 

With Eaton’s Single Anchor Pin 
brake system you can reline a 


truck brake in just two minutes - 
and the only tool you need is a 
screwdriver. With conventional 
double anchor pin systems the 
job can take hours, even with 
special tools. 

This Eaton exclusive is saving 
down-time for truckers all over 
the country. But it's only one of 
our many contributions to truck¬ 
ing efficiency. We're a leader, 
worldwide, in axles and heavy- 
duty transmissions, and we're 
winning an ever-stronger posi¬ 
tion in components like brakes 
and anti-lock systems, fan 
drives, and air conditioning. 

3 636-acre survival course 

The Eaton Proving Ground at 
Marshall, Michigan, subjects 
truck and automobile compo¬ 
nents to horrendous treatment. 
The facilities include a 1.6 mile 
oval track for sustained endur¬ 
ance testing; road surfaces that 
are just plain hostile; a salt bath 
for corrosive brake lining tests; 
and a 1200-foot skid pad that can 
simulate any skid condition. 


It's all part of Eaton's total com¬ 
mitment to quality. We market 
new engineering ideas 
only after having proved that 
they excel at surviving in the 
real world. 

Eaton is a family of technologi¬ 
cally related businesses with a 
balanced combination of man¬ 
ufacturing and engineering 
skills. We're always looking for 
new ways to use these skills in 
markets where needs are grow¬ 
ing. This approach to the man¬ 
agement of change has been 
achieving record sales and 
earnings. For the complete 
story, write to; Eaton Corpora¬ 
tion, 100 Erieview Plaza, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 






Midnight shoot-outs...duels at dawn... 

Law and Order...Frontier Style! 



In the bad old days of "the great equalizer," a gun- 
fighter would just as soon shoot a man as look at him. 
It was a time when a boy of 15 like Billy the Kid could 
casually whip out his six-shooter and kill a man for an 
idle insult. It was a time of impatient vigilantes, raw 
frontier justice and outlaws who burned down court¬ 
houses out of plain cussedness. It was the era. the hey¬ 
day, the prime time of the gunfigbter. 

Now, Time-Life Books invites you to see for 
yourself what it was actually like to live within range of 
the gunsights of the West's most dangerous gunslingers 
outlaws like the James gang, the Daltons, Butch 
Cassidy . . . and lawmen like the ruthless Ben Thomp¬ 
son, and Bat Masterson, credited with killing one man 
for every year of his life. The Gunfighters is your intro¬ 
ductory volume to The Old West, an extraordinary 
series which brings to roaring life all those dauntless 
men and women who opened and settled the West. In 
such superbly narrated, magnificently illustrated 
volumes as The Cowboys. The Indians, The Soldiers, 
The Trailblazers, and The Forty-niners, you’ll experi¬ 
ence the huge adventure of the Old West as it really was. Enjoy The 
Gunfighters free for 10 days. Mail the order form today. 


-LIKE books TIME 

& LIFE BUILDING [ITid 

AGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


ride to keep The Gunfighters I Mill pay V? 9S iS9 9y in Canadal 
upping and handling I then util receive future volumes m I HE 
WEST series, shipped a volume at a lime approximately every 
r month. Each is V 7 lS9 9S m Canada! plus shipping and handling 
:omcs on a 10-day. free examination basis There is no minimum 
her of books that I must buy and I may cancel my subscription at any 
simply by notifying you 

I do not choose to keep The Gunfighters I will return the book 
n lOdays. my subscription for future volumes will be canceled, and 
not be under any further obligation. 


The Gunfighters 

is yours to epjoy free for 10 days 
as your introduction to 

THE OLD WEST 

an extraordinary series from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS 











We have a retirement plan 
you can bank on. 


Depend on it. Our tax-deductible 
Individual Retirement Account 
has pluses no bank or savings 
and loan can offer: IRA-Plus 
makes your premium payments 
if you are disabled and can’t. 
Gives your spouse a completely 
paid-up retirement program in 
case of your death. Guarantees 
you an income for as long as 
you live. Currently pays 8% inter¬ 
est. guarantees 4%. Saves you 
the hassle of closing and open¬ 
ing bank accounts should you 


move. Lets you pay only $25 
now and pay the rest of the 1977 
premium as late as next Febru¬ 
ary 14. If you don’t already have 
a pension plan, call your Farmers 
Agent for fast, fair, friendly service 
on IRA-Plus. 


FARMERS 


INSURANCE GROUP 

Farmers New World Life Insurance Co. 

Mercer Island. Wa.. Member of Farmers Insurance Group. 

We have a growing concern for you. 
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Lincoln-Mercury Snarl-Free Leasing... 

IT MAY BE ONE OF THE MOST 
CONVENIENT WAYS TO TRAVEL SINCE 
THE INVENTION OF THE WHEEL 


And the Lincoln-Mercury line-up of fine cars for 1978 is probably 
the most beautiful. Ask your dealer about leasing a luxurious 




Lincoln Continental, 


Lincoln Versailles, 


j? Continental Mark V, 

full-size, full-luxury 


Mercury Marquis, the exciting 


mid-size Cougar XR-7 

Zephyr. 


or the new Mercury 




Lease or buy at the sign ot the cat! 
















Air Canada has 

three daily non-stops to both 

Toronto and Montreal. 



_ AIR CANAn/x 

Air Canada has three convenient non-stops from Chicago to both Toronto 
and Montreal every day, including the first flight out to Montreal at 
8 AM. Continue on connecting flights to other Canadian cities or Europe 
without changing terminals in Toronto. See your travel agent. 

Take the easy way up® AIR CANADA 






"It’s such a gentle and civilized island. 
We love it this time of year.” 


BERMUDA 

FESTIVAL 


January 9 to 
February 11. 


'\C\ r 7Q See your travel agent or write Bermuda. Dept 1301 
ly/D 630 Fitth Avenue, NY. NY 10020 

Suite 1422. 401 N Michigan Ave , Chicago, III. 60611 
or Suite 1010.44 School St. Boston. Mass 02108 


"There's so much antiquity and 
heritage. So much to see. 

We loved Fort St. Catherine.” 


“Normally we take 
days to unwind on 
vacation. Here we unwind 
when we step off the plane!' 

John and Judy Johnson reminisce about their third trip to Bermuda. 


"We always feel like Bermuda is our 
home. It's perfectly charming here.” 






This is the JCPenney Battery.The one that 
started a revolution in car batteries. 

It never needs water. It has more 
starting power than any other battery you 
can buy. And it's fully warranted for as 


long as you own your car. If it fails, return 
it. We'll replace it free. Can your present 
battery match all that? 

Available only at JCPenney Auto Centers 
or catalog desks, $55.00 with trade-in. 





SEIHITDUCH continued 


Long Beach, is lo have Reynolds and 
Kristofferson on hand. At times. Burt also 
had Chris Evert. Sally Field or Tammy 
Wynette on hand, but not many spec¬ 
tators realized it. In any event, if you 
start with Burt and Kris, you've more 
than likely assured yourself of 5,000 
screamers. But then you have to give 
away things to get the other 15.000 you 
need in order for a skilled cameraman to 
make it seem like a game between some¬ 
body other than the Itasca Wampus Cats 
and the Hutto Hippoes. 

In Dallas, the rounding-up process in¬ 
volved enlisting the aid of charities and 
merchants, distributing leaflets, running 
radio spots and newspaper ads, recruit¬ 
ing some of the Cowboys’ cheerleaders 
and. for a possible clincher, announcing 
that a man named A. J. Bakunas would 
attempt a world-record jump from a heli¬ 
copter onto an air mattress, and that an¬ 
other man named Marcus Graves would 
dangle upside down under a helicopter 
1.300 feet above the stadium and wrig¬ 
gle out of handcuffs, thumbeuffs and a 
straitjacket. 

The stunts were performed but every¬ 
one was looking for Burt and Kris at the 
time, and I’m not sure if anyone present 
can tell you today if Bakunas and Graves 
are still alive. 

The truth is, I found an ad in the news¬ 
papers to be more fascinating than al¬ 
most anything United Artists may be held 
responsible for in the movie. Part of the 
ad was devoted to instructing the spec¬ 
tator on what to do at a football game. 
In Texas ? 

While I have shortened it somewhat, 
the ad said: 

“Just wear what you would normally 
to a game but bring an extra bulky coat 
to fill another seat. You can also bring 
cameras, binoculars and stadium seats. 

“But if you really want to get noticed, 
well, there are a few tricks to catch the 
cameraman’s eye. 

“Just as in a real football game, cam¬ 
eras tend to focus on the ardent fan who 
is cheering wildly, the pretty blonde in a 
skimpy T shirt despite sub-zero weather, 
the fan with a funny homemade poster 
or the exhibitionist who has two pen¬ 
nants waving from the top of his hat made 
of recycled beer cans." 

You surely can’t tell it from the final 
print but a major difficulty in shooting 
the game action was that at first many of 
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the pros could not bring themselves to 
take a real shot at Burt or Kris, who in¬ 
sisted on running their own plays. In the 
beginning, Reynolds could have been 
Maureen Stapleton and still gained sub¬ 
stantial yardage off tackle. 

Of all people, the most timid pro was 
the Cowboys’ Tom Henderson, who is 
only one of the most vicious headhunters 
in the league. Henderson has brought a 
new dimension to hitting at outside line¬ 
backer, but he couldn't hit Reynolds or 
Kristofferson. One afternoon Reynolds 
said. “Good thing he’s saving himself for 
the season. These pins of mine. Churn 
you to ashes.” 

On the various locations, almost ev¬ 
erybody wore T shirts that said semi¬ 
tough on the front and many thanks, 
burt Reynolds on the back. Reynolds 
had them made and gave them away by 
the gross. They were mainly meant for 
the athletes, whom he claims to admire 
more than actors. 

“Pro football players are very aware 
people," Reynolds said. “I identify with 
them. They’re not dumb. They have a 
sense of humor. When I say to Too Tall 
Jones, who could plant me in the ground 
if he wanted to. ‘Good morning. Too Tall, 
nice day, isn’t it? We haven’t met. I’m 
Shirley Temple,’ he can laugh.” 

When Reynolds and Kristofferson 
finally did begin to collect some licks, 
they did not lose their senses of humor. 
At times, it may not have been easy. Kris 
kept going up for passes in traffic and 
coming down with broken fingers and 
Charley horses. But he would say, “I guess 
I ain’t no cardboard cutout, after all.” 

Kristofferson would also say. “The 
great thing about football players is they 
have a great sense of their unimportance. 
They know the first thing that goes is 
your legs, the next thing that goes is your 
reflexes, and the next thing to go are your 
friends.” 

One of the interesting things about 
talking to Kristofferson is that you get to 
hear rather frequently, if unintentionally, 
the making of another song. Play E6. 
honey. The Next Thing to Go Are Your 
Friends. 

This is not. however, what my wife 
said was the best thing about talking to 
Kristofferson. After we visited with him 
on the set one day, she said. “His eyes 
are the color that Elizabeth Taylor’s are 
supposed to be." 


I guess there are women who might 
also be relieved to know that up close, 
when it comes to sex appeal. Burt Reyn¬ 
olds is no package of dried fruit. And he 
is as rapid and charming in person, re¬ 
laxing. as he seems to so many on TV or 
in films. 

Only a Reynolds could dig himself out 
of a muddy pileup of players on a wa¬ 
tered-down. carefully slimed field in 
Long Beach, having been hammered re¬ 
peatedly on the same 10-yard run, take 
after take, and then come to the sideline 
and say, “That AstroTurf really bubbles 
up, doesn’t it. Hello. I’m Al Pacino. I 
live in a loft.” 

Well, shortly thereafter, the shooting 
was finally over, leaving only Michael 
Ritchie’s editing, and ... 

The Result 

Is Semi-Tough a funny movie? At times, 
very. Especially if you haven’t read the 
book or never cared for it. As Kristof¬ 
ferson said, “We made Son of Semi, is 
what we did." 

Will it offend anyone? Not grown-ups. 

Will it embarrass the NFL? I don’t 
know. How many people in the NFL are 
into est? 

Do Reynolds and Kristofferson take 
off their shirts? Once each. 

What do I think of the whole jour¬ 
ney? Mainly, I discovered that people like 
Burt Reynolds. Kris Kristofferson, Jill 
Clayburgh. Michael Ritchie and David 
Merrick would be well worth knowing, 
regardless of their professions. In being 
continually sensitive to my feelings about 
the project. David Merrick gels my own 
personal Oscar in the category of Pro¬ 
ducer-Writer Relationship. 

But as the author of the book, am I 
not disappointed with the screen version? 
Well, I never heard of an author who 
wasn’t, including those who wrote the 
scripts themselves. But Burt Reynolds' 
portrayal of Billy Clyde certainly eases 
the pain. 

What the film of Semi-Tough actu¬ 
ally does is remind me of a conversation 
I had with a group of movie junkies. The 
discussion got around to which movie 
was more faithful to the novel than any 
movie all of us had ever seen. The con¬ 
sensus was Gone with the Wind. 

“That’s right,” somebody said. “In 
Gone with the Wind they only left out 
two of Scarlett’s children." end 



“Thank God for Sorels’.’ 

bonded leather and rubber 
construction, combined with our 
thick, boot-within-a-boot 
felt liner. You'll find Sorels the 
warmest, most rugged, 
most comfortable boots you're 
ever likely to wear. 

No matter how bad the weather 
Don Powellek, the Expedition's 
Deputy Leader, wrapped up 
Sorel's story best: 

“At -63' F...quite comfortable." 



Mens, Vbmen's Men sand Premium Mens and 

and Childrens Women s Mens Women's 

Sorels by Kaufman 4? 

For the name of your nearest Sorel dealer write Kaufman Footwear, Dept. S, Kitchener, Ont., Canada N2G 4J8 


That was the reaction 
to the Canadian Sorel boot by 
men whose lives 
depended on proper foot gear 
Because at-63 'E cold feet 
can kill you. Literally So those 
men, members of the 
historic Plaisted Expedition 
to the North Pole, put their faith 
in the warmth of Sorel. 
Sorels incredible warmth is 
made possible by its unique 










GIVE HIM THIS 
KIND OF EXCITEMENT 
-ALLYEAR LONG! 




When you give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Christmas, 
you’re giving a year-long close-up look at football, 
baseball, basketball, hockey, boxing, golf, tennis, 
sailing, car racing, track and field, skiing and 
more—all the seasons of sports excitement. 
You're giving action photographs. Inside stories. Win¬ 
ning plays. Strategy sessions. Scouting reports. 
Front-row highlights. Off-field insights. A look at a lot 
more than the final score. 
Now you can give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to all the 
sports fans on your list at our low Christmas rate 
of only $17.50 a year—$2.50 less than our regular 
$20 subscription rate. We'll even rush you hand¬ 
some Christmas cards to sign and send as 
personal announcements of your gifts. 
But hurry—Christmas is on its way. And 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's year of excitement 
just won't wait. Mail the 
attached card today, or 
call toll-free 800-621- 
8200 (in Illinois 
800-972-8302). 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Time & Life Building 
Chicago. 111.60611 

SI Is published weekly except 
for a double issue at year end. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

FOR 

CHRISTMAS. 





FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of tho week Oct. 24-30 


PRO BASKETBALL — It ever there was a week lor the 
home-court advantage, (his was it. Of the 32 games 
scheduled through Saturday night. 26 were won by 
the home (cam. including all 14 on Friday and Sat¬ 
urday. Portland (4-1) lost at Denver, 111-108. but at 
home the Trail Blazers won their I Ith straight. 98-94 
over Philadelphia 12-3) in a rematch of last year's play¬ 
off finalists that the 76crs preferred to call "just one of 
82," Denver (4-21 defeated Buffalo 12-41 127-111 bui 
committed 30 turnovers on Indiana's home court, los¬ 
ing 129-104 as Pacers Adrian Dantlcy and John Wil¬ 
liamson combined for 61 points. The Knicks (3-2) 
began to wonder if they really were playing at home, 
the fans cheering as Walt Frazier—the same Walt Fra¬ 
zier they booed last year as a Knick—scored 28 points 
in a 117-112 Cleveland victory ipage 741. In Atlanta 
l3-l), owner Ted Turner promised the fans that if the 
home team won. (hey could all come back nest week 
lor a free game The Hawks did themselves and the 
crowd a good turn by dow ning the Lakers (2—S) 102-95. 
The Nets (1-4) won their first game of the season 
I 16-109 over Boston at Piscataway. and the Celtics 
11-5) got their first win in their home away from 
home. Hartford. Conn., downing Atlanta 110-103. Se¬ 
attle. too, catne through at home for us sole win. 
97-92 over Buffalo, as Fred Brown tallied 37 points. 
Phoenix started the week w ith two strong performances 
from Paul Westphal. 26 points in a 104-101 victory 
over the Lakers and 30 in a 93-86 defeat of Seattle 
However, the Suns lost 114-107 in New Orleans and 
125-112 in Houston. The Jazz beat New York 123 I Or, 
as Gale Goodrich scored 25 points to exceed I'.000 
for his career and Earl Monroe topped 15.000 Wash¬ 
ington (1-3) lost two away games. 136-127 at Indiana 
and 120-106at KansasCity (3-41. 

BOXING— Unbeaten CARLOS ZARATE scored his 48th 
straight win—and 47th by KO—putting away previ¬ 
ously undefeated Danilo Batista in the sixth round to re¬ 
tain his WBC bantamweight title in Los Angeles 

PRO FOOTBALL —< lakland. which hadn't lost a game in 
Denver since 1962. kept its record intact, avenging a 
30-7 loss two weeks ago by destroying previously un¬ 
beaten Denver 24-14 and pulling into a lie with the 
Broncos for the division lead Ipnge 22). Pat Haden spar¬ 
kled and Fran Tarkenton was sacked four times and in 
tercepted twice as the Rams crushed Minnesota 35-3 
on Monday night. Tarkenton was back in form on Sun 
day. firing a six-yard TD pass in the final quarter to 
Bob Tucker, w ho joined the Vikings earlier in the week, 
to defeat Atlanta 14-7 The Rams, however, were not 
in top form, losing to New Orleans 27-26 when Rich 
S/aro bounced a 31-yard field goal off the right goal¬ 
post with a little more than three minutes remaining 
Baltimore avenged two humiliating playofT defeats by in¬ 
tercepting five passes in a 31-21 defeat of Pittsburgh. 
Bert Jones threw for two TDs and ran for another Mi¬ 
ami fell to San Diego 14-13 when James Harris charged 
five yards for a TD as lime expired and Rolf Benirschke 
kicked the extra point The Jets gave New England an¬ 
other hard lime, but on this occasion lost, Steve Gro¬ 
gan passing for three scores in a 24-13 win Chicago's 
Waller Payton, the league's leading rusher, ran for 205 
yards, tying Gale Sayers' club record, and scored two 
touchdow ns as the Bears drubbed Green Hay 26-0. Rog¬ 
er Staubach threw for three TDs and Efrcn Herrera 
kicked three field goals in a 37-0 Dallas win over De¬ 
troit, the undefeated Cowboys' seventh straight. Chris 
Bahr kicked a 23-yard field goal 5 51 into overtime as 
Cincinnati topped Houston 13-10. Kansas City lost for 
the sixth lime, falling to Cleveland 44-7 Jim Zorn 
passed for four touchdowns and Seattle scored a team- 
record 56 points while holding Buffalo to 17. O. J Simp¬ 
son was unable to play in the second half because of a 
knee injury and. at best, is a questionable starter on Sun¬ 
day. Washington defeated Philadelphia 23-17 and the 
49ers beat Tam pa Bay 2(3-10 

GOLF l FONARD THOMPSON won the SI 25,000 Pen 
sacola Open with a 16-under-par 268. two strokes bel¬ 
ter than Curtis Strange. 

HOCKEY NHL: Montreal was in the throes of a hor¬ 
rendous slump, going a whole two games without a vic¬ 
tory Toronto tied the Canadicns on Ian Turnbull's goal 
with 1:24 to play, then Los Angeles handed them their 
first defeat by rallying for three third-period goals, in¬ 
cluding two within a span of 68 seconds, for a S-3 vic¬ 
tory. Guy Laffeur scored a hat trick in that game, beat¬ 
ing L A. backup Goaltender Gary Simmons three times 
in the first period. The Islanders extended their un¬ 
beaten streak to six. defeating Vancouver 3-2 and Buf¬ 
falo 4-2 Still. Islander Coach Al Arbour maintained 


his learn was "more lucky Ilian good ' Minnesota final¬ 
ly won a game after six straight losses, beating Boston 

3- 0 in a penalty-filled roller derby. Alter the game. Min¬ 
nesota President Gordon Ritz labeled the Bruins' ap¬ 
proach "thuggery.” and two days later the North Stars 
added a tough guy of their own—6’ 4". 220-pound Har¬ 
vey Bennett from Philadelphia. Detroit beat Pittsburgh 

4- 3 on Reed Larson's first NHL goal, and stopped the 
North Stars 3-1 to extend its unbeaten streak to four, 
then fell to Toronto, 7-4. Chicago's Tony Esposito got 
his 59th career shutout, 2-0 over St. Louis. The Blues 
managed to tie Atlanta, but their record was 0-8-1. the 
worst in the league. Colorado, down 4-|. rallied to tic 
Boston 4 4, then beat Washington 8-1 and Vancouver 
6-2 to move into a first-place tie with the Black Hawks 
The New York Rangers got a shutout from Wayne 
Thomas in a 5-0 w in over Cleveland, and beat St. Lou¬ 
is 6-2 as Steve Vickers emerged from Coach Guy Jean 
Talbot's kennel club to score four goals. Philadelphia 
tied Chicago 2-2. then blitzed St. Louis 7-3 Wash¬ 
ington lost three of four, while Cleveland lost three 
straight. 

WHA. Mark Howe and father Gordie scored within 74 
seconds in the second period to ignite the New Eng¬ 
land Whalers to a 7-1 romp over Quebec, the Whalers' 
sixth victory in eight starts. Don Larway's overtime goal 

Oilers had rallied from a 7-2 deficit. Claude St. Sau- 
veur's three goals and one assist powered Indianapolis 
past Winnipeg 5-3. and Bobby Hull's 10th goal in eight 
games helped Winnipeg topple Cincinnati 3-2. 

HORSE RACING— In the SI44.650 Laurel Futurity, vn- 
tually a match race between the nation's top 2-year- 
olds. AFFIRMED 154,80) and Alydar battled head to 
head for a mile. Steve Cauthen putting Alhrmed in front 
by a neck al the wire, thus assuring his mount, which 
has a 4-2 edge over the Calumet colt, the Eclipse Award. 
The time for the mile and a sixteenth was I 44'/» and 
the pair finished 10 and 27 lengths in front of the only 
two horses to oppose them. 

PAY TRIBUTE (51X1 shipped in irom California to 
win the inaugural $176,800 Meadow lands Cup, three 
quarters of a length in from ol Father Hogan Under 
Angel Cordero, he covered the I V, miles in 2 02’/, 

MOTOR SPORTS Dodging debris from Spike Gchllutu- 
se-n's wrecked Mel nren-OlTy through the final lap. 
GORDON JOHN'COCK. in a four cylinder Offenhaus- 
er. held off Al Unscr to win the Bobby Ball 150. the 
final event of the Indy car season, in Phoenix 

WRESTLING STANLEY D/.IEDZIC ol Last Lansing 
Mich , competing in the 163-pound class, was the only 
U S. gold medalist at the world freestyle championships 
in Lausanne. Switzerland. JIM HUMPHREY of Bakers¬ 
field. Calif won the silver medal in the 136.5-pound di¬ 
vision and JACK REINWAND of Madison. Wis took 
the bronze in the 125.5-pound class. The Li S S R won 
the team championship 

MILEPOSTS DECLARED INELIGIBLE: University of 
Minnesota basketball players Michael Thompson and 
Dave Wmcy. by the school’s Assembly Committee on 
Intercollegiate Athletics The committee's decision was 
a reversal of its stand in March 1976. when the NCAA 
placed the university's athletic program on indefinite 
probation after the committee refused to declare 
Thompson, the Big Ten's leading scorer, and Winey in¬ 
eligible. The NCAA's Committee on Infractions will 
now meet to reconsider the sanctions against Minne¬ 
sota's athletic program. 

FIRED DAVE BRISTOL. 44. as manager of the Al 
lanta Braves, after finishing in the division cellar the 
past two seasons. 

\ AMI I) By the Baseball W filers Association of Amcr 
ica. SPARKY LYLE of the New York Yankees as win¬ 
ner of the American League Cy Young Award, with 
5616 points. 8!6 more than runner-up Jim Palmer Lyle, 
ihc first relief pitcher to receive ihe award, had a 13-5 
record, a 2 17 ERA and 26saves 

DIED TONY HULMAN, 76, owner or the Indianap¬ 
olis Motor Speedway: of a rupiurcd artery: in Indian¬ 
apolis Hulman bought the Speedway in 1945 lor 5250.- 
000, when u was in a stale of neai ruin, and developed 
the Indianapolis 500—whose purse this year was more 
lhan quadruple his purchase price—into one of Ihe pre¬ 
mier sporting events in the U S. It was Hulman's voice 
that was heard every Memorial Day uttering the sto¬ 
ried "Gentlemen, start your engines." 
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FACIE S m If 



HIE CROWD 


MIKECARNELL 


Mike. 17. a Mission San 
Jose High School senior, 
rushed for 262 yards and 
six TDs in a 39-3 win 
over undefeated Ameri¬ 
can. knocking it out of the 
Mission Valley Athletic 
League lead. In seven 
games he has rushed for 
1.689 yards and 28 TDs 



EMILY MOREN 

Pildwom. Cal it. 

In her first season with 
the Piedmont Pacers. 
Emily. 5. set a world age- 
group (5-and-under) rec¬ 
ord of 2' 1" in the high 
jump, and city age-group 
records in the 50 (9.81. 
100(19.8). 220(50.6), 440 
(1:50). long jump (7' 7") 
and javelin throw (5' 2"l 



BOB CASPER 


Playing fot Springvillc 
High. Bob. 16. who is ihe 
son of Billy, fired a three- 
undcr-pur 69. one stroke 
off the course record, in 
win the Utah slate high 
school golf championship 
at Ihe Mountain View 
golf course near Salt Lake 



KAREN STOUT 

Bit AIR Mr. 

Karen. 16. playing the 
link position, led the 9-2 
Bel Air High School field 
hockey team to a first- 
place tic in the Harford 
County standings by 
scoring the winning goals 
in four games, among 
them single-, double- and 
triple-overtime victories 



JOHNLEVERONE 


John. 17. a Navy cap¬ 
tain’s son who learned 
soccer overseas, has 
scored 14 goals and has 
14 assists in 15 games for 
the Marblehead High 
School team. John has 
figured in all but five of 
the goals the 10-5 Head¬ 
ers have scored. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SERIES REFLECTIONS 

Sir: 

Your World Series cover photograph (Oct. 
24) was a triple play. 

Michael G. Huisko 
Norwalk, Calif- 
Sir: 

In the sixth game. Reggie Jackson stood 
tall among baseball's immortals. An absolute¬ 
ly stupendous performance! 

Walter a. White 
Oakland 
Sir: 

The only performance better than Reggie 
Jackson’s in Game 6 was Linda Ronstadt’s be¬ 
fore Game 3. 

Warren P. Rogers 
Lexington. Ky. 

Sir: 

Regarding Pearl Bailey’s record-length ren¬ 
dition of the national anthem before the Se¬ 
ries opener (77ie Good Guys Against the Bad 
Guys, Oct. 24), I didn't think she was “turn¬ 
ing this way and that so the 56.668 Yankee 
Stadium spectators [could] observe every nu¬ 
ance of her performance." On the contrary, I 
think she was just turning while waiting for 
the P.A. system echo. 

Sue Sears 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

It would take all the mustard in the U.S. 
to cover Reggie Jackson, but there is not 
enough mustard in all the wide world to cov¬ 
er Pearl Bailey. 

Johnnie Logiudici 
Arma, Kans. 

Sir: 

The Los Angeles Dodgers are becoming the 
Minnesota Vikings of major league baseball. 
Since 1965, they have lost the World Series 
4-0 to Baltimore, 4-1 to Oakland and 4-2 to 
New York. It seems that Dodger blue fades 
slightly in the fall classic. 

Jim Huebler Jr. 

Baltimore 

Sir: 

I found it appalling when the Yankee Sta¬ 
dium message board announced World Se¬ 
ries attendance for a specific game and then 
added that Yankee fans are “the greatest in 
the world.” 

Jeff Dickerson 
Warren. Ore. 

Sir: 

Someone must have left the cages unlocked 
at the Bronx Zoo, because all the animals es¬ 
caped and filed into Yankee Stadium. 

David DeBoer 
Syracuse. N.Y. 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


THROUGH TV'S LENS 

Sir: 

William Leggett hit the nail right on ihc 
head (TV/Radio. Oct. 24). ABC’s coverage 
of the World Series was so bad I could 
not watch more than a couple of innings at a 
time. As for Howard Cosell, perhaps the best 
crack was one I saw printed in the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News. “Cosell once called 
baseball too dull and during the World Se¬ 
ries did his best to personally make it so." 

Michael Cebula 
Ware. Mass. 

Sir: 

Bravo William Leggett! Even though Joe 
Garagiola and Tony Kubek are TV sports an¬ 
nouncing’s most sickening twosome, they 
could not cloud NBC’s excellent camera work 
during the playoffs. One wonders how much 
longer ABC’s Roone Arledge will continue 
to stuff Horrible Howard down the Amer¬ 
ican public’s throat. 

Larry Reid 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Sir: 

I had the TV on with the sound turned off. 
I listened to the games on AM radio. That 
way I missed the grating sound of Howard Co¬ 
sell. I thought everyone did this. I do the same 
thing for Monday Night Football. 

I. M. Ellis 
Dallas 
Sir: 

The only good thing to be said about ABC’s 
World Series coverage was that for two glo¬ 
rious weeks Howard Cosell was not on Mon¬ 
day Night Football. 

Thomas Harley 
Plattsburgh. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Your article slighted both ABC and How¬ 
ard Cosell. For a long time my good wife 
“couldn’t stand” Cosell. Then came Miz Lil¬ 
lian. who said she didn’t like him either. Well. 
I like him! He has done a lot for sports that 
Sports Illustrated has seen fit to down¬ 
grade. Carry on. Howard. 

JakeSitzman 

Canton. Ohio 
Sir: 

You failed to mention Keith Jackson. He. 
too. deserves a lot of credit for messing things 
up. 

Kevin Lewis 
Pocono Lake, Pa. 

Sir: 

I think I have it figured out. We should 
work out a trade between ABC and NBC. 
sending major league baseball back to the su¬ 
perior troops of Garagiola, Kubek er a/., while 


returning the Olympic telecast to ABC. where 
it really belongs. Then we will all be happy. 

Paul R. Turner 

Bloomington. Ind. 

NOT SO BAD NEWS BARNES 

Sir: 

I enjoyed John Papanek’s article on Mar¬ 
vin Barnes (This Time the News is Good. 
Oct. 24). However, I must point out one sig¬ 
nificant error. Barnes did not settle the SI.5 
million damage suit with Larry Ketvirtis. A 
jury awarded SI0,000 to Ketvirtis for com¬ 
pensatory damages (medical bills, etc.). The 
jury made no award for punitive damages. 

One final point: this was the only one of 
Barnes' trials to be carried to a jury verdict— 
and that verdict shows that perhaps the pub¬ 
lic and the media have been too quick to judge 
this man. 

Mike Carey 
Boston 

ONE MORE FOR THE 3-4 

Sir: 

The article Say Hello to the Fearsome 
Threesome (Oct. 17) caught my eye because 
the St. Barnabas 7th- and 8th-grade team in 
Southwest Philadelphia, the team 1 play for, 
uses the 3-4 defense. I play linebacker and I 
must say that our linebackers arc in on about 
85% of the tackles. But our front three are 
very good. They usually make the initial hit. 
We started using this defensive attack long be¬ 
fore it became popular, so we have just about 
perfected it. You can add St. Barnabas to your 
undefeated list because we are now 7-0 and 
haven’t lost a game (preseason, regular sea¬ 
son or postseason) in two years. I think our 
head coach, Mike Hislcr, is going to stick with 
the 3-4. 

Mike Hoban 
Philadelphia 

HIPP POINTER 

Sir: 

Nebraska has a publicity man's dream in 
I. M. Hipp (I.M. the Wonder Walk-On. Oct. 
24). In addition to his obvious talents and 
catchy name, Hipp can be the first college run¬ 
ner to have an entire offense named after him. 
Just wait until next year when Nebraska’s ver¬ 
sion of the wishbone—“the Hippbone"— 
starts to dominate college football. 

Ellis Anmuth 
Philadelphia 

THE KNEE 

Sir 

As a veteran of three knee operations, I 
was especially interested in William Oscar 
Johnson’s article describing the various types 
of knee trauma and the ways in which that 
joint, so vital to athletic participation, can 
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s I Did It 

l by DAN LEVIN 


A FISH STORY IN WHICH THEY DIDN'T ALL 
GET AWAY: THEY DIDN'T EVEN SHOW UP 

I own as much fishing tackle as the pop¬ 
ulation of a small city, and I travel around 
the country a lot, so I get to use it in the 
kinds of places you see on the covers of 
Field & Stream. But what happened to 
me last year should not happen to a bare¬ 
foot boy with a willow stick and a bent 
pin. Whole rivers and bays full of fish 
seemed to disappear when I showed up. 
I got marooned on an island. Storms 
crashed down on me from balmy skies. 
And in Virginia, while wading in the 
Smith River. I suddenly stepped from 
knee-deep water into a hole so cavern¬ 
ous that it may be the secret passage to 
the Orient that Columbus never found. 

I was fishing for a giant brown trout 
with the nickname of Old Granddaddy. 
My guide, a 40-year-old furniture-com¬ 
pany executive named Harmon Harms, 
had hooked Old Granddaddy twice and 
lost him in the boiling currents both 
times. He estimated the fish’s weight at 
18 pounds. But now Harms had a plan. 
Instead of standing on the shore, he 
would join Old Granddaddy in the drink, 
putting himself at the mercy of the river. 
“I can hang on to enough branches on 
the shore so as not to drown.” he said. 

I went to the Smith because the Vir¬ 
ginia record for brown trout had been 
broken there three times the previous 
summer. The last fish, 14 pounds and 
six ounces, had been caught by a friend 
of Harms', and together in a period of 
only four yearn on the Smith they had 
caught more than 200 trout of more 
than five pounds. That kind of fishing 
was supposed to be gone from this coun¬ 
try forever. To fish with Harms would 
be a sure thing for almost anyone. But 
if Balboa himself had come back last 
year and taken me to see the Pacific 
Ocean, it would have vanished. That is 
what happened to the trout of the Smith 
River when I arrived. 

Of course, there was a reason. The 
Smith comes out from beneath the dam 
that forms the Philpott Reservoir. Phil- 
pott is full of gizzard shad that are 


maimed or killed as the water passes 
through the dam’s turbines. They float 
down the river, and the trout are like 
hop at a trough. But I turned up—and 
the shad turned off. because the sluice¬ 
gates of the dam were closed. Harms did 
not catch a trout of more than three 
pounds for months thereafter. He should 
be more careful about whom he fishes 
with. As for me. when I emerged from 
the hole in the river bottom, coughing 
and spitting. I reached for a handhold 
on a rock and all but shook hands with a 
copperhead that was sunning itself there. 

Seven months later, hands steady 
again, I found myself on the shores of 
North Carolina’s Pamlico Sound. It was 
supposedly full of large red drum, oth¬ 
erwise known as channel bass. Waiting 
for me was a soul mate of Harms'. Ernie 
Hudson of Oriental. N.C.. one of the first 
men to go after drum with rod and reel 
in Pamlico. He and a friend had caught 
more than 400 of them, some weighing 
as much as 57 pounds. 

The first day’s run was a bone-rattling 
12 miles through rough open water to 
Point of Marsh at the mouth of the Neuse 
River, a mile and a half from an Air Force 
bombing range. A publicist for the state 
of North Carolina had made it a three- 
man expedition, and we baited 18 hooks 
with squid, cast them out and laid the 
rods and reels in a row along 200 yards 
of sod bank. The six rods per man in¬ 
creased our chances for a big drum, but 
tiny snapper bluefish kept stealing the 
bait and we had to scurry around, con¬ 
stantly checking the hooks. We looked 
like people caught in a bombing raid, and 
then we almost were. Jet planes criss¬ 
crossed overhead, screaming past to their 
target, and I asked. "Is it legal for us to 
be here?” 

“Don't worry.” the publicist replied. 
"We can’t get a ticket. The worst thing 
that can happen is you might get your 
leg blown off." 

What did happen were the second- 
and third-worst things. No one caught 
a red drum, and when it was time to 
go. Ernie Hudson’s engine was as dead 
as the squid in his pail. It looked like a 
long night in the cold. A search for fire¬ 
wood ended 10 feet inland in shin-deep 
ooze. There was no place to lie down, 
and off to the side numerous large crea¬ 
tures slithered around in the reeds. Our 
rescue by a Coast Guard boat was hard¬ 
ly a blessing. The 1 a.rn. tow back to Ori¬ 
ental took five hours against the tide 


and wind. Along the way we were lashed 
by a downpour that fell from what 
seemed to be starry skies. The logical 
next move was to the airport. 

But there were two days of fishing left. 
Hudson phoned commercial fishermen 
all around the sound, and they told him. 
“No drum.” He became embarrassed. He 
blamed the weather, the rietters. himself. 
He did not suspect my influence. I be¬ 
gan figuring the value of my fishing tack¬ 
le. It was depressing that I had invested 
so much. Maybe I would sell it all and 
buy a set of golf clubs. Several sets. 

The summer passed, and I did not go 
fishing. I even avoided seafood restau¬ 
rants. But with fall came an invitation to 
go after landlocked salmon in the St. 
Croix River at the Maine-New Bruns¬ 
wick border. 

"Will I catch a salmon?” I asked my 
host, a man of 50 who has fished the 
river all his life. 

He said, “If you don't catch six a day. 
I'll eat my reel." 

For three days I all but wore a groove 
in the river with my casting. I knew the 
salmon should have been lying where the 
riffles flattened out to meet the pools, but 
I did not raise one, No one on the river 
did. and everyone knew why. The fall 
had been so warm that the water was 
not cool enough for spawning yet. Or it 
had been so dry that the water was too 
low. DDT was in the food chain, or PCBs 
were in the water. A local guide feared 
that the Canadians across the lake had 
set out nets. There were criticisms of the 
moon and the sun. I had another theory. 
1 was actually Joe Btfsplk. the man in 
the Li 7 Abner comic strip w ith the cloud 
over his head, who brings rain and ruin 
wherever he goes. 

A week later I was telling friends about 
my miserable luck, and one asked. “So 
why do you go fishing?" 

"Why does he go?" another replied. 
"Have you looked at his face when he 
talks about it? Does he look unhappy?" 

At that moment I thought of Virginia. 
North Carolina and Maine, of the frus¬ 
tration and mishaps, which seemed hu¬ 
morous now. and of the good things— 
the pungent mossy smell of the Smith 
River, how every minute of watching 
those 18 rods on Pamlico Sound had been 
full of anticipation, the St. Croix River 
with its deep shadowy pools. 

“I go fishing because I like to think 
about it." 1 said, and a beatific smile came 
over my face. end 
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“Leo, let’s talk about you 
. How do you like my 
[ Lakeland coat?” 



Its the FRONTIER, at 
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About S300 at the fine; 


Id and burly coat of genuine shearling 
: pockets and turned-up cuffs 
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fail (This Strange and Perilous Joint, Oct. 
24). It appears that Johnson did extensive re¬ 
search in the area, but I must take issue with 
his description of the arthrogram as a rel¬ 
atively painless experience. Painless in com¬ 
parison to what? Having a large needle in¬ 
serted into one’s knee, and then having liquid 
dye and air forced into the joint (followed by 
a series of movements designed to allow the 
physician to observe the various structures 
within the joint) is not a pleasant experience. 
Compared to the agony of surgery, an arthro¬ 
gram is relatively painless, but it is certainly 
not something I would look forward to going 
through again. Following Johnson's reason¬ 
ing. being punched out by Ken Norton or Ear- 
nie Shavers would be relatively painless— 
compared to being run over by a loaded dump 
truck. 

Roy L. Richter 
Montgomery City, Mo. 

Sir: 

Congratulations for revealing one aspect 
of athletics that has been neglected: medical 
care. William Oscar Johnson and the ortho¬ 
pedic surgeons whom he quoted provided us 
with a most informative article. Maybe now 
general managers, athletic directors and 
coaches will take notice and review the qual¬ 
ity of medical care that they are responsible 
for providing their athletes. 

One member of the medical learn was not 
mentioned, namely, the physical therapist. 
No, we are not the people who just fit you 
for crutches after an operation. The Amer¬ 
ican Physical Therapy Association has a sec¬ 
tion on sports medicine whose membership 
has grown impressively during the past four 
years. 

Craig Klos 
Milwaukee 
Sir: 

I am a senior in high school who hasn’t 
played football for the past two years because 
of five knee injuries and one knee operation. 

I sometimes wonder about the wisdom of my 
decision not to play any more football, but 
Johnson’s article has removed all doubts. 

Brent Heyneman 
Beaverdam, Ohio 
Sir: 

I read William Oscar Johnson’s article 
while stroking the full-length cast on my right 
leg (the result of a recent triple ligament tear 
that required surgery) and thinking about my 
future. 

As far as the article goes, I learned almost 
as much from Johnson as I did from the or¬ 
thopedist who put my knee back together. In 
fact. 1 found more useful information on the 
knee in the SI article than in any I had read 
while trying to research the subject in the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 

Regarding my future, Johnson's article has 
given me another incentive to try to get my 
leg back to “normal.” I’m not a professional 
athlete, but I intend to work every bit as hard 
continued 



IF YOU’RE EVER in need of an experienced 
photographer, Mr. Joe Clark is your man. 


Mr. Clark was horn and reared right over in 
Cumberland Gap, a Tennessee town that’s 
even smaller than ours is. And, since about 
1954, he’s been taking just about all 
the pictures that appear 
in our ads. Over the years, 

Joe’s good snapshots 
have told you a lot about 
Jack Daniel’s Whiskey. 

But, as even he would 
admit, one sip will tell 
you a whole lot more. 
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Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow. Prop , Inc . Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed m the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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19TH HOLE continued 



oiMmowdoArni $4.00 


TmmmmvIt a ” yo 
I rUVTKIr K. 

Wrist-Rocket' 


WANTED. 


Courageous people to work for no pay. Frequently the hours and 
conditions are inconvenient or difficult. Occasionally even dan¬ 
gerous. No reward, beyond the gratitude of the people you help. 
Apply at your local Red Cross Chapter. 


oss. Th. 


Red Cross. The Good Neighbor. 



BAHAMAS 


Tennis is only one of the hidden extras 
you get free at Club Med on 
Paradise Island in the Bahamas. 

And at the Bahamas, like all of 
Club Mediterranee’s 75 worldwide resort 
villages, you get all the food you can 
eat with every meal and all the wine 
you can drink with lunch and dinner. 
Then there’s free sailing, scuba diving, 
nightly entertainment and much more. 
For more information about Club Med see 
your travel agent or call Club Med toll free 
any day of the week 800-528-3131. 

Join the gentle people. Come to Club Med. 


Thanks Its working 



Qn your way? 

' SO ARE WE. 

We re on the way. wherever you’re 
\ going. Let us make your next trip 
9 more enjoyable and economical 
with extras we know you'll appreciate. Like a 
spacious room with separate dressing area and 
full bath. A phone and free TV in every room. 
Things we know will make you comfortable 
at a price that's comforting, too. For information 
and a free directory of more than 100 Econo- 
Travel Motor Hotels and Econo Lodges, write 
PO Box 12188, Dept. Sp.. Norfolk. Virginia 
23502. For reservations, call toll free from any¬ 
where in the nation. 1 -800-446-6900* will con- 



as one to regain as much of my knee func¬ 
tion as possible. 

Leroy Blecherl 
Savannah 
Sir: 

It is malpractice for William Oscar John¬ 
son to write, and for you to publish, a com¬ 
prehensive article on knees that dismisses ar¬ 
throscopy in two paragraphs and ignores 
arthroscopic meniscectomy. Dr. Richard 
O’Connor of West Covina. Calif, is revolu¬ 
tionizing knee surgery by routinely taking out 
torn cartilages with an arthroscope. substan¬ 
tially reducing pain, disability lime and ex¬ 
pense. as compared to a conventional men¬ 
iscectomy. 

Robert W. Carson. M.D. 

Salt Lake City 

• For an appreciation of Dr. O'Connor's 
work, see Scorecard. Nov. 24.1975.—ED 

GENTLE BILL 

Sir: 

Thank you very much for Kenny Moore's 
perceptive portrait of Bill Rodgers (A Gentle 
Radical Who Runs Scared . Oct. 24). Moore’s 
story captured perfectly the mild, innocent 
quality of Rodgers’ character. As I read the ar¬ 
ticle. 1 recalled an incident at this year’s Vir¬ 
ginia 10-Miler road race. After receiving his 
winner's prize and acknowledging the ap¬ 
plause of the lesser runners who followed him 
across the finish line. Rodgers moved quietly 
off to the side. A throng of admirers soon 
crowded around him. but in the midst of the 
tumult Rodgers spotted a young runner of per¬ 
haps 10 whom he apparently recognized. In¬ 
quiring as to how the boy had fared in the 
race, Rodgers showed genuine pleasure that 
the youngster had bettered his previous best 
time. Practically unnoticed, he also removed 
the number from his jersey and presented it 
to the boy. The gesture was made with little 
fanfare, yet it revealed Rodgers' character. 
One knew it was the highlight of the day not 
only for the boy. but also for anyone who 
glimpsed the exchange. 

John Troxel 
Richmond 
Sir: 

Bill Rodgers' current position as the top 
road racer-marathoner in the world was ce¬ 
mented with his big repeat victory in the New 
York City Marathon the next week [Bill 
Rodgers Took Manhattan .. Oct. 31). 

Incidentally, the Rodgers-Frank Shorter 
duels have become somewhat one-sided of 
late. Since September of last year the two 
have competed nine times according to my 
count, with the standings now reading Rodg¬ 
ers 8. Shorter I 

Bill Robertson 
Lynn. Mass. 

NOMINATIONS 

Sir: 

The American College Dictionary defines 
a sportsman as "one who exhibits qualities es- 
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It’s tough to get to be a 
Ford Motor Company transmission. 



Every automatic transmission Ford 
Motor Company builds has to pass The 
Terrible-Tough Transmission Tests. And 
every automatic transmission has to 
pass ever y one of the 22 tests. 

Not 19. Not 21. Twenty-two! 

Then comes the Pump and Dunk 
Test. It's how every transmission 
Ford Motor Company * C* 

builds gets tested 
for leaks. 


for leaks. No bubbles, no troubles. 

If a transmission leaks, pretty soon 
the car won't go. So every automatic 

transmission ... ,. 

or it don f 
get to go in a 
Ford Motor iS*/ 
Company car. ^ 

IT 

i" 



r^-c, 



for ever y 
1978 Ford, 

1978 Mercury 
and 1978 
Lincoln gets 
Pumped and 
Dunked. 

Those are 
tough tests 

for any transmission. But it’s the only 
way to get to be a Ford Motor 
Company transmission. 


s t— 


then The Pump and Dunk Test... 


75" ANNIVERSARY 


First, the transmission gets pumped 
full of air... 60 pounds full! Then it’s 
dunked in a tank of water... and checked 


It’s simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 







Changing 

four 

Address? 


If you're about to make a move, 
here's how to insure that 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets 
there as soon as you do! 



1. Let us know 4 weeks in 
advance 

2. Attach the address label on the 
cover of one of your subscription 
copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
541 North Fairbanks Court. 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this 
or other matters concerning 
your subscription—billing, 
renewal, complaints, additional 
subscriptions—call toll free: 
800 - 621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 

To order SI check box: new renewal 


NAME _ 

PLEASE PRIN' 


ADDRESS " APT NO 


GITY 

STATE ZIP 

Subscription price m the U S . Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands S20 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the 
world. $1750 All others S24 a year 
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pecially esteemed by those who engage in 
sports, such as. fairness, self-control etc." If 
you intend to select one man as Sportsman 
of the Year 1977 who truly fits this defini¬ 
tion. I would like to nominate Willie McCov- 
cy. Your piece in the May 2 issue f/7/ Come 
Home to You. Said Willie I was prophetic. 
Not only did McCovey play regularly and hit 
the ball consistently but he was also a great 
drawing card at home and on the road. When 
given "a day" on Sept. 18. he fittingly won 
the game with a two-out single in the bottom 
of the ninth, driving in Derrel Thomas to 
break a 2-2 tie with the Cincinnati Reds. Dur¬ 
ing the course of his day. he received about 
10 minutes' worth of standing ovations from 
appreciative fans. 

Rick Stiir 
Emeryville. Calif 
Sir: 

Think of what Baltimore Oriole Manager 
Earl Weaver accomplished with all the odds 
against him. 

Tim Qi.inn 
Yardlcy. Pa. 

Sir: 

Rodney Cline Carcw 

Henry Ellis Beck II 
St. Paul 
Sir. 

George Foster. 

John Kikbs 
Merrimack. N.H 
Sir: 

Lou Brock. 

Frank W.Zwygart III 
Florissant. Mo 
Sir: 

Since he certainly doesn’t own his profes¬ 
sional sports teams for the profit motive, and 
in view of his victory in the America's Cup, 
we nominate Ted Turner. 

Ciiuck Alston 
Greg Porter 
Elliott Pot ilr 
ReidTlaim 
Chapel Hill. N C 
Sir: 

I hope that serious thought will be given 
to the one big winner in 1977 who was also 
able to put it all in perspective—indeed, 
whose whole career has been one of putting 
it all in perspective: Al McGuire. 

H. R. Wilde 
Madison. Wis. 

Sir: 

Arnold (Redl Auerbach. 

Matt O'Donnell 
Sherborn. Mass. 

Sir: 

Julius Erving. 

J. k Mangis 
Yuma. Ariz. 

Sir: 

No one but Pele. 

James R. Rogers 
Huntington Beach. Calif. 


Channel sw immer Cindy Nicholas 

Kirby Kongabie 

Yuma. Ariz 
Sir: 

Tracy Austin 

Pal l Sw ann 
Greensboro. VC 
Sir: 

Niki Lauda 

Tony Ross 
Sherbrooke. Quebec 
Sir: 

Richard Pelts 

Jim Irwin 

Laurel. Md 
Sir: 

A. J. Foyt. 

Gary Schllts 
Bloomington. III. 

Sir: 

Steve Cauthcn. 

Mills iRoglri Klllir 
Bill Bradlls 
Richmond. K\ 

Sir: 

Jack Nicklaus 

Ron Ohsner 
Columbus. Ohio 
Sir 

Tom Watson 

Bob Klagls 

Lima. Ohio 
Sir: 

Al Geiberger 

Gary F. Kephari 
Pacific Grove. Calif. 

Sir: 

Alberto Juantorena. 

Tyler Firth 
Hamilton. Ontario 

UNTANGLED roots 

Sir: 

Andrew Spark's letter (Oct. 101 on the 
old St. Louis Browns contains a historical 
error. The Browns were represented in the 
American Association each and every year 
of that league's existence (1882-91), and they 
subsequently joined the National League 
in 1892 

The St. Louis Maroons of the National 
League (1885-86) were originally a member 
of the old Union Association, the third ma¬ 
jor league in operation in 1884. The Maroons 
won the Union pennant that year, which was 
the only year that circuit existed. The club 
joined the National League in 1885 follow¬ 
ing the collapse of the Union Association. 

Therefore, in 1885 and 1886. St. Louis was 
represented by two teams, the Browns and 
the Maroons 

John W. Wragg 
Clarcona. Fla. 


Address ediiorial mail tu Sports IlllstraIED. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 
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Introducing The Brass Monkey. 
Open The Club 
and you’ve got it made. 



This is it, folks. The Club 
Brass Monkey. 

A mischievous mixture of 
hearty rum, Smirnoff " Vodka and 
delicious natural flavors. Mixed 
with just the right amount of 
spirit and savoir-faire. Mixed just 
the way you'd make it yourself. 

Except we make it for you. 
And we make it right Because 
at Club Cocktails, we've mixed 
more drinks than anyone else 
in the world. 

Open The Club, and taste 
your first Brass Monkey. It's 
more fun than a barrel of any¬ 
thing else. 

TheClub 

Cocktails since 1875. 












